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More Farm Buildings in ‘32 Than in ‘31 


Results of Dealer-College Co-operation in Just One State 





In 1931, 
farmers built 
remodeled 6,268 build- 
ings according to plans 
furnished by the ex- 
tension department of 
the University of Mis- 
souri College of Agri- 
culture. 

In 1932, Missouri 


farmers built new or 
remodeled 8,090 build- 
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ings by these plans. 

















remodeling was done 
by 4,622 Missouri farm- 
ers. 

In 1932, by 7,422 


Missouri farmers. 


In 1931, building or 





Materials Cost $44,700 








Distribution of 6,774 
of these is shown on 
this page; estimated 
costs, for materials 
only, total $309,605. 


In 1931, 246 lumber 
dealers and carpenters 
met in 17 county seats, 
early in the year, to 
confer with farm build- 
ing experts on the 
types of buildings the 
farmers ought to have. 

In 1932, 230 dealers 
and carpenters met in 
20 such farm building 
schools, 
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Turn to page 27 for 
further details of the co- 
operative campaign. still 
at work in 
maintain 
look 
see what you are doing 
and what you might be 


doing. 
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Materials Cost $90,300 
1,870 Poultry Houses 


1.567 Remodeled @ $30 


1,802 Brooder Houses 


827 Remodeled @ $10 
Materials Cost $42,395 


Materials Cost $24,600 


149 Dairy Barns 
@ $300 


903 Milk Houses 
@ $100 


303 New @ $200 


Materials Cost 
$107,610 


975 New @ $35 


2,050 Hog Houses 
@ $12 
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Balance Your Stocks 
with Mumby Mixed Cars 


Mumby Mixed Car variety 
means minimum stock investment 


—an ideal combination for 


shrewd dealer who knows that it 
doesn't pay to let a good cus- 
tomer get away because of low 
stock—and at the same time who 
wants to keep investment down. 

In one car we can ship Douglas 
Fir dimension, flooring, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling, finish, mouldings, etc.; 
West Coast Hemlock dimension, 


flooring, finish lumber, etc.: 


Cedar siding, Red Cedar shingles. 

And, remember Mumby quality 
s “Sustained Quality'—stock you 
can depend on to satisfy your cus- 


tomers. 


For prompt service, just 
telephone our nearest rep- 
resentative or drop him a 


card. 


Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


General Sales Office: BORDEAUX, WASH. 
Mill A—Bordeaux, Wash. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and 











Mill B—Malone, Wash. 
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It is both NOVEL 
and PRACTICAL 


... that's 
why it 
SELLS 





No. 450 Screen and Sash Ser 


The Frantz No. 450 Set applies a radically new, yet practical 
principle to screen and storm sash installation. A new type of 
detachable and reversible hinge swings full or half screens like 
a door . . . makes storm sash quickly interchangeable. An auto- 
matic, combined handle and latch adds still further convenience. 
Packed, one set in a carton with all necessary screws; 12 cartons 
in a case. 


The No. 450 Set is but one item from the Frantz line of fast 
selling, modern screen hardware. Write Dept. AL4 today for 
complete information and prices. 


FRANTZ MFG. CO.., Sterling, Ill. 


FRANTZ 


Guaranteed Builder's Hardware 
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KEYSTONE Copper Steel Sheets 
In Hardware and Supply Trades 


Use sheets of recognized reputation and 
value. For roofing, siding, gutters, spout- 
ing, air conditioning systems, and gen- 
eral sheet metal work—Keystone Copper 
Steel gives maximum rust resistance. 

Insist upon AMERICAN Black Sheets, 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Steel 
Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Heavy-Coated Galvanized Sheets, Formed 
Roofing and Siding Products, Terne Plates, etc. Write for information. 


This Company also manufactures U S S STAINLESS and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets 
pan) 
and Light Plates for al! uses to which these products are adapted. 


MEENCAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, , Pa. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


A Market for Lower-Cost Wood- 
built Homes 


CCORDING to a statement recently 
A made by its chairman, Philip Lieber, 
of Shreveport, La., the home-build- 
ing and home-owning committee of the 
United States Building & Loan League 
has found that even in some of the larg- 
est cities absorption of low-cost homes 
has continued throughout the depression. 
At first view there might appear to be 
some inconsistency between this statement 
and the fact that many homes have been 
lost by the would-be owners on account 
of loss of employment or reduction in 
income. However, it would seem that 
the inconsistency is apparent rather than 
real, for it doubtless will be discovered 
that families that have lost their hontes 
through unemployment or reduction of 
income made the mistake of undertaking 
too great a financial obligation. 

It often has been observed that persons 
of small means in the United States 
aspire to the ownership and furnishing of 
their homes, in fact they aspire to a 
standard of living in general far superior 
to those of families in like financial cir- 
cumstances in other countries. Mr. Lie- 
ber states that it is the consensus of build- 
ing-and-loan executives that a man should 
not pay more than twice his annual income 
for a home. Assuming this to be a safe 
rule, it is easy to find numerous instances 
of its violation in almost any community, 
and it is more than likely that violations 
of this rule would be found to have oc- 
curred most frequently among those who 
have lost their homes during the depres- 
sion. 

There should be no great difficulty in 
demonstrating that there is wisdom, both 
financial and social, in home ownership ; 
but like every other financial undertaking 
the purchase of a home should conform 
to sound principles. If experience has 
shown that the cost of a home should not 
exceed double the buyer’s annual income, 
and if, as the census shows, the annual 
income of the average American gain- 
fully employed was only $1,452 in 1930, 
it is plain that only low-cost homes can 
safely be purchased by this class; which 
means also that the greatest opportunities 
for the sale of homes are in the lower 
brackets. 

Lumbermen long have contended that 
wood is the best and also the cheapest 
material for the type of home within the 
reach of persons of small means. At the 
same time, of course, they have recog- 
nized the adaptability of wood to the con- 
struction and finish of homes of persons 
of large or unlimited means. It may be 


doubted, however, whether the industry 


has realized to the full the opportunities 
open to it for the sale of wood-built 
homes costing under $3,000; that is, 
within the means of persons having an- 
nual incomes below $1,500. 

Census figures quoted by Mr. Lieber 
show that 46.5 percent of the owner- 
occupied homes are valued above $5,000; 
22.3 percent, between $3,000 and $5,000, 
and he says further that only 21.6 per- 
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cent of owner-occupants live in houses 
valued at $3,000. Presumably, the last- 
mentioned group lives in homes within 
the means of its members. There are 
no figures to show how many of those 
living in homes of higher cost are in peril 
of losing them; but as already intimated, 
it is probable that recent foreclosures will 
be found most numerous in that group. 
Certainly, neither lumbermen nor any 
other group in the building industry need 
lose faith in the home properly designed, 
built and financed, as a factor in civilized 
life and as a foundation for a prosperous 
industry. 


Court Decision Opens Way for 
Orderly Marketing 


P* )BABLY no Supreme Court de- 


cision handed down 1n years has 


been more significant to the 
lumber industry than that in the 


Appalachian Coals case, briefly men- 
tioned in the preceding issue of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. For years the lum- 
ber industry has sought a plan by 
which it could obtain more orderly 
production and marketing of its prod- 
ucts in a reasonable and helpful way, 
but not until this interpretation of 
the anti-trust laws has the way been 
legally opened. Group selling agencies 





FIVE ECONOMIC 
COMMANDMENTS 


for the World at Large 


Face facts. Make an account of your 

affairs to learn exactly how they stand. 
How they once stood is of no present im- 
portance, ner how you hope they may some 
time in the future stand. 


2 Get yourself down speedily to your own 
present economic size. You can then 
start your new growth with the certainty that 
it will be sound and solid and altogether 
wholesome. 


3 Whatever losses you have had, accept 
them, but forget them except as lessons. 
Provided you have preserved your honor, 
all that you have lost is money, and money 
can be earned again. 


lf vou have debts which you cannot at 

present pay, make an unbreakable reso- 
lution that you will pay them some time to 
the last cent, and will start paying just as 
soon as you can, even if in small amounts. 
Set vourself like a rock against the shameful 
tide of repudiation of private debts now 
threatening to sweep across the country. 
Most creditors are iust, and are patient 
with those who show that they are doing 
their best. If borrowers repudiate their 
promises, who in the future will have cour- 
age to lend? 


5 Keep vour head up, looking the world 
straight in the face, and fearing nothing 
except dishonor. 


—Submitted by H. N. Roberts, Vice presi- 
dent, Big Jo Lumber Co., Wichita, Kansas. 





have been hopefully considered as the 
most desirable form of marketing con- 
trol, but any comprehensive effort 
along this line has been retarded 
through uncertainty as to its legal 
status. While there may be some 
question as to the complete efficacy of 
group selling as the means to bring 
about orderly marketing and _ restore 
the industry to vigorous life, this de- 
cision opens the way for a trial of 
that plan within reasonable limits. 

At the meetings of the Western 
Pine and Southern Pine associations, 
hardwood groups and others, this plan 
has been the subject of discussion and 
careful consideration and, without 
doubt, there will be developed various 
groupings that will result in closer co- 
operation both in producing and mar- 
keting lumber in a way that will be 
beneficial to the industry and to the 
public. The industry’s conception of 
the importance and value to it of this 
decision of the Supreme Court is aptly 
stated by Wilson Compton, president 
of American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, as follows: 

“The decision in the Appalachian 
Coals case removes one of the greatest 
artificial handicaps under which the 
forest industries and others similarly 
situated have labored in their efforts 
to free themselves from a mass of op- 
pressive burdens. They will now feel 
free to go ahead with reasonable co- 
operative selling and other construc- 
tive agencies, in so far as they. promise 
to promote orderly production and 
marketing, gradually eliminate the 
causes and relieve the consequences of 
destructive competition, and establish 
greater continuity of industry and 
greater security of employment. This 
is in public and private interest. The 
judicial recognition of the fact is the 
greatest gain in this decision of the 
Supreme Court.” 
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LUMBERMAN 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Wants Daily Inventory Sheets 

Can you tell me where I can obtain daily in- 
ventory sheets? Are they to be recommended 
for a retail yard ?—INQuIRY No. 2941. 

[General information concerning daily inven- 
torying may be found in the pamphlet “Tested 
Perpetual Inventory Systems,” made up of re- 
prints of articles that had previously appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One of the best 
presentations of this subject was made by a 
representative of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co. Milwaukee, Wis., before the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, Milwaukee chap- 
ter, on June 12, 1923. This was printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 14, 1923, but 
copies are no longer available. Users of per- 
petual inventory systems as a rule make up 
their own forms. Any reader having informa- 
tion that will be helpful is invited to send it in 
for the benefit of the inquirer, a retail lumber 
concern located in Michigan.—EpiTor. ] 


Slabs, Edgings and Sawdust 


Could you put me in touch with some con- 
cerns who will be interested in pine slabs 
and edgings? Also say where I can dispose 
of white pine sawdust? We have a few car- 
loads to offer if we can get anything for our 
labor.—INQUIRY No. 2935. 

[To this inquirer, a grower of moss in Wis- 
consin, have been given the names of a number 
of concerns who at various times have advised 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that they were buy- 
ers of sawdust and shavings, and also the name 
of a concern which recently inquired for a 
source of supply of fuelwood. To any reader 
interested, the name of this inquirer will be 
given upon request.—EbDITor. } 


Who Handles These Woods? 


Can you advise us the names of any manu- 
facturers or handlers of lemon wood, satin wood 
and vermilion?—INQUIRY No. 2938. 

[To this inquirer, a lumber concern in Ohio, 
were given the names of several concerns listed 
in the files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
handling rare woods of various kinds. To read- 
ers who may be in position to supply these par- 
ticular woods, the name of the inquirer will be 
given upon request.—EpiTor. ] 


Persimmon for Golf Club Heads 


Could you furnish me with a list of manufac- 

turers who use persimmon wood in the manu- 
facture of golf club heads; also manufacturers 
who use persimmon wood in the manufacture of 
shuttles etc.? If possible, I would like to make 
connections with concerns located east of the 
Mississippi River.—INQuIRY No. 2936. 
_[To this inquirer, who is located in North 
Carolina, were given the names of three manu- 
lacturers of golf club heads, with the suggestion 
that he communicate with them as to the pos- 
sibility of their using persimmon for this pur- 
pose. The name of this inquirer will be given 
to anyone interested.—EbIToR. ] 


A Foreign Wood with a Long Name 


We have been endeavoring to obtain the name 
of a wood of which we have a very vague de- 
Scription and thought possibly you could help 
us out. This is a foreign wood with a some- 
what long name, classed as hardwood and very 
light, used principally in the construction of 
musical instruments.—INQuIRY No. 2939. 

[To this inquirer, a retail lumber concern in 
Wisconsin, were given the names and descrip- 
tions of a number ef the principal musical in- 
strument woods. The vague description made 
It impossible for any specific information to be 
given. However, in reply to the letter listing 


these several woods, the inquirer said: 
We appreciate very much the information 


given in your letter of 15th and believe that 
the Evergreen Beech (Fagus Cunninghamii) 
is the wood we desire. Can you advise names 
of concerns from whom we could obtain ths 
material? 


The names of a number of concerns listed in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN files as handlers 
of foreign woods and rare woods in commer- 
cial quantities were given. To readers in posi- 
tion to supply this evergreen beech or who may 
have information that will be helpful, the name 
of this inquirer will be given upon request.— 
Epiror. ] 


Posts and Rails for Paddocks 


What material is generally used in build- 
ing paddocks for horses? Do you have the 
names of manufacturers of these posts and 
rails?—INQUIRY No. 2933. 


[In the Kentucky bluegrass country locust 
posts and white oak rails are frequently used 
for the purpose mentioned. In some sections 
of the country fencing for paddocks is built at 
different heights—three, four or five rails and 
sometimes six—the material used being chestnut 
split and shaved rails, half round chestnut rails, 
1x6 chestnut or hemlock rails, the same type 
of fence also using 2x6. Lengths are from 10 
to 12 feet, according to type. Almost any wood 
suitable for outside construction where it is 
continually exposed to the weather could be 
used in the construction of these paddocks. To 
this inquirer, a retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer in Minnesota, have been given the 
names of several concerns listed in the files of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as prepared to sup- 
ply posts and rails, especially of chestnut. The 
name of the inquirer will be given to any in- 
terested reader who can supply the information 
desired and is in position to fill this dealer’s 
requirements.—EDITOR. ] 


Rules for Grading Logs 

We would like to inquire if there is any 
information or book published on the grad- 
ing of logs. Also any methods that may be 
used to determine the grades of lumber ob- 
tainable from such logs. Please send us a 
copy of your book “How to Build and Oper- 
ate a Sawmill.’’-—INQuIRY No, 2934. 

{The Southern Log Association, Memphis, 
Tenn., several years ago published in pamphlet 
form a set of log grading rules. Also several 
years ago the Northern Logging Congress 
adopted a set of log grading rules. These were 
never published in pamphlet form but they were 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and they 
are used by many concerns. In the book asked 
for by this inquirer, a lumber manufacturer in 
Maryland, there is a chapter devoted to “Sawing 
for Grade,” which gives considerable valuable 
information on how to handle the log on the 
carriage to obtain the better grades. Further 
information on these subjects will be appreciated. 
—-EDITOR. | 


Wants Plans for Church Buildings 


Will you kindly furnish us with information 
as to where we can secure plans and specifica- 
tions for church buildings?—INqQuIRy No. 2942. 

[To this inquirer, a retail lumber dealer in 
Florida, were given the names of two manu- 
facturers of church furniture and two publishers 
of books on church architecture, with the sug- 
gestion that they be asked for information 
as to church plans. The name also was given 
of a lumber company in Washington, which 
some time ago advised the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that it had designed and built ten small 
churches and could furnish floor plans, eleva- 
tions etc., for a small fee. To any reader inter- 
ested, the name of this inquirer will be given 
upon request.—EbITor. } 





NEWS AND 
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50 YEARS AGO 
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Overproduction the Cause of | consequent on 
Depression—When any com- * 
modity accumulates much in 
excess of the demand for it, an 
overproduction has taken 
place, and a weakness in its 
value will result in proportion 
to the size of the surplus. This 
is a commercial law as ancient 
as trade, and needs no argu- 
ment to prove it. The flurries 
in the New York stock market 
since the summer of 1881, are 
examples of great disturbance 
in finances without a _ corre- 
sponding effect on _ general 
commercial relations. While 
the stock speculators were 
forcing securities up and down, 
and creating a panic among ™ 
themselves, the people at large| Saginaw 
were engaged in producing 
what they found a ready mar- 
ket for at good prices, and 


an outlet here 


be rafted and run during the 
entire year, and where timber|bays, inlets and rivers of the 
can be gathered on upward of |Caribbean 
3,000 miles of river frontage. | South 
The timber is largely oak, ash, | maritime 
gum, cypress and some walnut.| America, Guatemala, Yucatan 
There are several mills located|and Mexico have for over two 
on the rivers above, all having | hundred years been an impor- 


Valley 
log-rafting operations on the | trade. 
streams in the Saginaw district |sent men 
during 1882 were the largest in | tropical 


overproduction. | 1878, 258,079,674; 1879, 755,- 
* 182,286; 1880, 923,874,274; 1881, 


An Arkansas Lumber Town | $61,838,917; 1882, 1,065,703,259. 
—Newport, Ark., is getting to psi cil 
be an important point in the 


Tropical Timber—The furni- 


lumber trade, located as it is|ture and dye-woods that 
on White River, where logs can|abound in the forests of the 
West India Islands, on the 


of northern 
and in the 
of Central 


coast 
America, 
regions 


for their prod-|tant feature in the commerce 


ucts, shipping by railroad to all |of America and Europe. Within 
northern points, or by steam to|the last three or four years, 
New Orleans and Memphis. : 
a 7 


several enterprising merchants 
of New Orleans have turned 
Logs—The | their attention te this valuable 
The house of H. Otis 
into various inter- 
countries to procure 


were, therefore, prosperous. In 
the lumber business the de- 
mand for products has_ been 
such during the last two years 
that every means has been em- 
ployed to increase it. It is 
plain to be seen that the de- 
pression of values with which 
the manufacturing has closed is 











the aggregate of any preced- 
ing year since log rafting was 
inaugurated. Since 1867 a rec- 
ord has been kept of the opera- 
tions each year, and subjoined 
in detail are the quantities 
rafted during the last seven 
years: 1875, 584,843,701; 1876, 
572,229,472; 1877, 651,567,948; 





their peculiar woods, and pur- 
chased several schooners. to 
freight them to the New Or- 
leans market. Since this un- 
dertaking the trade has greatly 
increased, and the dealers at 
the Crescent City hope to rival 
eastern markets in this branch 
of commerce. 
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Gain in Orders Strengthens Lumber 


April 1, 1933 


Prices 


Many Mills Report Larger Bookings Than in a Long While, and Increase in Inquiries 
—Low Stocks in Hands of Distributers and Consumers Indicate a Big Potential 
Demand as Nation Swings Upward From Depression Under Strong Leadership 


Following the aggressive action of the Administration in Washington, and the 
gradual clearing up of the bank situation throughout the country, there has been 
noticeable a marked improvement in the mental attitude of business men in gen- 
eral, and upon every hand there are expressions of a belief that business and in- 


dustry are approaching better conditions. 


While no startling changes have taken 


place in the lumber industry, a better feeling prevails, and with an increase in 


inquiries and orders the market has taken on a better tone. 


In order to get a 


cross-section view of conditions, present and prospective, as seen by the industry 
itself, a number of leaders were asked to express briefly their opinions as to the 
outlook for the lumber industry. The American LUMBERMAN is gratified to note 
the almost unanimous feeling of optimism, and takes pleasure in presenting the 


views of men in the trade, as follows: 


We note a greatly improved feeling as the 
result of the constructive things promptly 
done by the new Administration. There is 
not only optimism, but an actual increase in 
both inquiries and orders. We look for a 
steady, increasing demand and a strengthen- 
ing of lumber prices in the near future. Pro- 
duction is considerably curtailed, but stocks 
of cypress are well assorted and in ample 
supply to take care of near future require- 
ments of industrial and dealer demands.— 
J. F. WIGGINTON, Florida-Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Business is definitely better. The return of 
spring weather, the need for repairs, the as- 
surance we already have of economy in gov- 
ernment and needed reforms in banking give 
us the foundation on which we can safely 
build. The course of the lumber retailer is 
definitely indicated by the progress made in 
certain cities and the amount of work started 
by these remodeling and renovizing cam- 
paigns. If Philadelphia in a short time can 
get the promise of $15,000,000 worth of reno- 
vizing—more than its total building permits 
last year—the same thing proportionately 
can be done in every town where there is a 
live retailer. It is a fine, constructive serv- 
ice to the community.—I. N. Tate, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


The lumber business is still alive and kick- 
ing. The most encouraging thing that has 
happened, which has affected not only our 
lumber business but the whole country, is 
the unanimity with which both Democrats 
and Republicans have backed the President 
and his Administration. That is true Amer- 
icanism. When the President gets through 
with banks, beer and bums, puts the agricul- 
tural industry on its feet, forces the railroads 
to see daylight, and works out his unemploy- 
ment problem, we will prosper. The lumber 
industry can not go on indefinitely eating up 
its resources, paying taxes and losing the 
greatest asset that stands above the ground. 
It took a San Francisco earthquake to shake 
us out of our doldrums. The Long Beach 
disaster may have a similar effect, but a few 
more solar plexus blows from the President 
will produce the desired results.—E. C. 
Griccs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


We have had a very fine business during 
the last thirty to sixty days. This even in 
the face of Michigan’s one month without 
banks. Our shipments of rough lumber from 
Big Bay for February and up to March 24 
were 1,069,350 feet, while our flooring busi- 
ness has been better than at any time within 
a year, with a tendency to prices stiffening 
materially. I believe we are now on our way 
out of the slump.—F. R. WetsnH, Kerry & Han- 
son Flooring Co., Grayling, Mich. 

The prompt action of the President cer- 
tainly went a long way toward restoring con- 
fidence and starting an optimistic feeling, 
and we have been greatly relieved and grati- 
fied to find such a general change in senti- 





ment. This is having its effect on the lum- 
ber business and there has been a remarkable 
increase in the number of orders received 
and the outlook has greatly improved. While 
we are not likely to have an unusual demand 
for lumber this year, we certainly should 
find a greatly increased demand over that 
which has existed for the last year or more. 
The fact that stocks have been worked down 
so materially, both at consuming and pro- 
ducing points, makes it certain that even 
a moderate amount of business is going to 
produce a shortage in many kinds and grades 
of lumber. So far our experience is that the 
increased demand is general, covering all 
grades and varieties of lumber, which indi- 
cates there is a general interest at least in 
the lumber business which has not existed 
for some time. Everybody seems to be will- 
ing to help the new Administration as much 
as possible, regardless of politics, which is 
the most encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion so far—W. A. Hout, Holt Lumber Co., 
Oconto, Wis. 


If President Roosevelt keeps up the good 
work he has begun there will undoubtedly 
be an improvement in conditions, especially 
if he reduces taxes by cutting down the ex- 
penses of government and cutting out the 
bonus seekers who already have been paid a 
great deal more than they should have re- 
ceived.—A. B. HAMMOND, Hammond Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


We have had a wonderful spurt in sales the 
last ten days and practically every mill in 
this territory has benefited. It is to be hoped 
that this is not just a flash in the pan. In 
our case we can trace at least 50 percent of 
the lumber sold as going into immediate con- 
sumption, although there is some speculative 
buying in anticipation of higher commodity 
prices.—M. P. McCutiLoucH, Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis. 


We are so optimistic that we are not ac- 
cepting any orders for shipment beyond 
sixty days. We have received more business 
within the last week than we have in any 
thirty-day period during the last eighteen 
months, and we believe as warm weather 
approaches we will enjoy a satisfactory vol- 
ume of business, with a decided tendency 
toward higher values. This can not fail to 
be the case if the demand improves, as north- 
ern lumbermen reduced logging operations 
this winter so that there was a very small 
input of logs. Therefore, with an increased 
demand there will be a shortage of lumber, 
especially in certain sizes and grades of 
hardwood.—GeorceE N. HArper, I. Stephenson 
Co., Wells, Mich. 


The rapid, efficient and determined manner 
in which President Roosevelt has met and 
disposed of the major problems which have 
so far confronted him unquestionably has 
given the American people new hope and 
strengthened their courage. Fear apparently 
has given way to national optimism. From 
the recent nationwide volume of business 


booked by our companies and other southern 
pine mills, it would appear that Mr. Roose- 
velt unquestionaly has afforded the American 
people the stimulus necessary to bring our 
country back to normal. Because of the or- 
derly curtailment of southern pine mills dur- 
ing the last two years, stocks in all items 
are limited, with no surplus prevailing and 
a number of fast moving items already in 
short supply. Consequently, with the present 
improvement in business, which in the judg- 
ment of those in this territory should be sus- 
tained, a substantial increase in lumber prices 
can not fail to immediately follow.—w. 

Lecc, Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss, 


Things look brighter and consumer trade 
with us has been improving during the last 
three weeks. While not enough to get ex- 
cited over, nevertheless we feel good about 
it—JULIUS SEIDEL, Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Every indication is that there will be some 
gradual, general business improvement. We 
have booked more lumber orders and while 
I do not look for continued material increase 
in orders or prices sufficient to justify in- 
creased production, I do feel that when the 
railroads get in shape to buy their require- 
ments of lumber and other necessities, then 
we will have a real improvement.—R. M. 
HALLOWELL, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La. 


Things are definitely better. General con- 
fidence is returning rapidly. The mental at- 
titude of the people has changed materially 
for the better. The Roosevelt Administration 
is tackling some of the major problems in 
an aggressive way which is generally en- 
couraging. There seems to be little doubt in 
any one’s mind that the turning point of 
the depression has been definitely passed. 
Things look brighter for industry as a whole 
than they did a few months ago. However, 
most northern mills have more stock on 
hand than they should have to supply the 
current volume of business or any volume in 
immediate prospect. Having, like others, 
operated our business solely for the benefit 
of our employees during the last three years, 
and expecting to have to do this for several 
months more without hope of breaking even, 
we are compelled to face the facts and can 
not consistently express the optimism that 
we would like to feel. Reports from our 
eastern dealers, however, are more encour- 
aging —G. Harotp EARLE, Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 


I feel that the new Administration is mak- 
ing rapid progress toward correcting some 
of our problems.’ The confidence of the na- 
tion has been restored, and, barring some 
unforeseen action, I feel that we are on the 
way out of the woods. The general feeling 
is more optimistic than we have had for 
some time, and with higher prices for farm 
products, which would seem to be on the 
way, buying power will be restored. As a re- 
sult, lumber and those engaged in all lines 
of industry will see a considerable improve- 
ment.—ARTHUR TEMPLE, Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., Texarkana, Tex. 


I feel that lumber manufacturers are act- 
ing wisely. They have not rushed in to ad- 
vance prices, but they are not making quo- 
tations that are good for an indefinite time. 
They are refusing to sell ahead for any 
length of time and on the items that are in 
short supply’ they are making gradual ad- 
vances. In my opinion, within another week 
we will see an advance on southern pine lum- 
ber that will average $1 a thousand. I think 
this is just a starter of what prices will do, 
but believe the manufacturers are going to 
feel their way and let the demand take care 
of the prices. Certainly there never was # 
time in the history of the industry wher 
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there was 2 greater potential demand than at 
present. Within the last three weeks I have 
yisited close to fifty yards and have called 
on many of the railroads, and there is no 
question but that the stocks of the retail 
yards all over the country are lower than at 
any time in history. This applies also to 
stocks of the industrials and the railroads. 
You have often heard lumber manufacturers 
talk about what would happen if every re- 
tail lumber dealer in the United States should 
buy one carload of lumber at the same time. 
Never have the manufacturers been as near 
having their wish along this line granted 
as they are at present. When the banking 
situation is cleared up 100 percent, as I be- 
lieve it will be, we are going to see a greatly 
increased demand for lumber. In Bogalusa 
we are most optimistic.—A. C. LONG, JR., Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 





I feel that we are on the bottom and, while 
the recovery is going to be slow and painful, 
the trend will be only in one direction and 
that is upward. I feel that it is still incum- 
bent on the lumber industry to keep pro- 
duction well in line with current consump- 
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tion. If this is done, I feel that we will be- 
gin to realize something for our stumpage 
which few, if any, of the mills have done 
for the last twelve months or longer.—M. L. 
FLEISHEL, Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla. 





Fortunately we ordered five or six cars of 
lumber just before the bank situation got 
serious. In later changing the quantity on 
some of the items, we had one mill to tell 
us that the prices had gone up and had 
others to indicate to us an increase in the 
price. We really are glad to see this because 
a stiffening of the price we believe would 
stimulate business all along the line. There 
are better times coming, in my opinion. The 
general trend of feeling in our district is 
upward, and the people are putting their 
money back into the banks. Our bank situ- 
ation is fairly good and getting better every 
day. I can’t help but feel that the situation 
from this time on is bound to improve.— 
Curr G. Scruees, Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 





There is undoubtedly an increased demand 
for lumber. These orders are being placed, 
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we believe, in the hope that legislation al- 
ready passed and proposed legislation will 
raise commodity prices and help take care of 
the unemployment situation. One hopeful 
thing is that lumbermen have learned the 
lesson that they must not produce more lum- 
ber than can be sold. Also that even if there 
is an increase in demand and consequent in- 
crease in price, the surplus which still re- 
mains on hand must be moved before there 
is any more production. I think lumber 
prices are bound to advance some regardless 
of what legislation is enacted in Washing- 
ton or regardless of whether or not we have 
inflation, as many of the larger mills are 
down now and are not going to start oper- 
ation until they can get $4 or $5 a thousand 
more than they can today and until the sur- 
plus lumber on hand is being moved.— 
PHIL S. RoGers, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss. 





Everything looks rosy and we have re- 
ceived more orders from retail yards in the 
last two days than we have had from retail 
yards all the year heretofore.— L. O. Crosby, 
Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, Miss. 


Kegs and Cases Create Lumber Demand 


Tracts of Forked-Leaf White Oak Are 
Purchased 


Jasper, ARK., March 27.—J. W. Sarff, local 
representative of the Himmelberger-Harrison 
Timber Co., with headquarters at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., states that his firm has sold the 
choice white oak timber from about 1,806 acres 
located on Big Buffalo River, to the J. M. 
Bryant Stave Co. of Clarksville. He also 
reports a sale of 320 acres of timber land to 
the Sparks stave interests of Pettigrew. An- 
other tract of 320 acres of timber has been 
sold to M. L. Edgmon, of Boxley. Mr. Sarff 
says that Newton County forked-leaf white 
oak ranks with the best in the country and 
is in great demand for beer keg staves. 


Cottonwood Advances; Tight and Slack 
Cooperage Inquired For 


MempuHis, TENN., March 27.—An increased 
demand has been noted for cottonwood box lum- 
ber, for thick oak lumber for vats, and for 
other oak items for bar fixtures. There also 
has been a definite improvement in the tight 
stave business, for beer kegs. Demand for 
both lumber and staves has not resulted in a 
runaway market, and many current reports are 
not correct, judging from facts obtained from 
various manufacturers in Memphis territory. 

J. S. P. Wilson, sales manager Anderson- 
Tulley Co., probably the largest producer of 
cottonwood lumber and manufacturer of boxes, 
states it still has plenty of cottonwood to sup- 
ply present demand. There have been many 
inquiries that have not resulted in orders as 
many box manufacturers do not as’ yet know 
definitely just what volume of business they 
can depend upon. There have been very few 
actual order releases, as the manufacturers of 
beer are at sea themselves. He further states 
that most box manufacturers have anticipated 
present demand by purchasing cottonwood lum- 
ber many months ago. Practically all thick- 
nesses of cottonwood have shown advances, 
averaging $5 to $6. There is no runaway mar- 
ket. He said, however, that if all States per- 
mitted sale of legal beer in bottles, and if sub- 
stitutes such as fiber boxes were not used, there 
would not be enough cottonwood. Mr. Wilson 
Says that demand for thick oak for vats has 
resulted in a price advance, but other oak items 
for fixtures have been inquired for, but sales 
are few. 

R. S. Clark, vice president G. I. Frazier Co., 
States that there has been a definite improve- 
ment in demand for oak staves, resulting in 
price advances. He further states that there is 
only a limited amount of oak staves available, 
that practically all dry stock has been sold, and 
that some coopers are purchasing stock from 
Sawmills and having it kiln dried. Many stave 





mills are operating full time on tight staves. 
Tight barrel staves are expensive, and few are 
willing to gamble as to future demand. 

H. L. LaNieve, president Cate-LaNieve Co., 
manufacturer of slack staves and headings used 
for bottle beer, states that while there has been 
considerable inquiry, practically no orders have 
definitely been placed, as it is not known 
whether brewers will stick to kegs and boxes. 


Sells 500,000 Feet of Cottonwood 


EvANSVILLE, IND., March 28.—White & Son, 
sawmill operators at Owensville, Ind., have 
received an order from a beer box manufac- 
turer for a half-million feet of one-inch cot- 
tonwood lumber. Company officials estimated 
that 25 to 30 teams will be employed bringing 
in the cottonwood lumber from the Wabash 
River bottoms, near Owensville, where it 
abounds, and several additional men will be 
employed in the mill. A number of stave manu- 
facturers along Green and Barren rivers in 
western Kentucky, report increased activity. 


Gets Orders for Cottonwood Box Lumber 


LittLe Rock, Ark., March 27.—An increase 
in the production of stock parts for furniture 
by the E. L. Bruce Co. has been shown during 
the last two weeks, Max Haden, manager of 
the Little Rock plant announces. Orders have 
been received for cottonwood lumber for beer 
crates and staves. The oak flooring division 
has increased its output in the last few days, 
Mr. Haden said, and it is expected the saw- 
mill will reopen next week. During the last 
three years the mill has been operated every 
week day, and often on Sunday. Recent finan- 
cial difficulties have not caused an employee to 
be laid off, nor salaries to be cut. 


To Buy All Stave Timber Available 


BrINKLEY, ARK., March 27.—The local plant 
of the St. Louis Cooperage Co. received in- 
structions last week to resume operations, and 
to buy all the stave timber available. The plant 
has been shut down for a short while, and 
resumption of operations is hailed with delight 
by many timber owners and timber workers, 
as well as the force at the plant. 


Ohioans Find Beer Puts Kick in Demand 


CINCINNATI, On10, March 27.—Preparations 
for beer manufacture and selling are proving a 
boon to the lumber trade. Already large or- 
ders for case and box lumber have been placed, 
and prices of low grade sap gum, basswood, 
poplar, pine and chestnut are up $3 on the av- 
erage. Sales of oak and cypress are being made 
for vats and tanks, and oak and ash for brew- 
ery wagons and trucks. For the first time since 
1920, yellow poplar in carload lots is being 
shipped here to the U. S. Bung Co. for the 





manufacture of beer bungs. Orders for beer 
bungs are coming from all parts of the country, 
and business is lively. Prices of common boards 
and pine dimension and sheathing are up $2@3. 
Brewery remodeling and saloon construction in 
Ohio have been delayed on account of the un- 
certainty of action on the part of the Ohio 
legislature, but tonight the State senate passed 
the beer bill as an emergency measure, and if 
the House passes the beer bill, Ohio breweries 
can commence operations on April 6, and sales 
on April 7, the same as in other States. 


Sells Two Big Lots of Poplar Beer Keg Bungs 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va., March 27.—Since March 
1 the Mountain Fork Lumber Co. of Berwind 
has shipped three carloads of lumber to be 
used in making bungs for beer kegs, this ship- 
ment being consigned to a bung manufacturing 
company in Cincinnati. A fourth car was 
loaded last week for shipment to a Chicago 
concern. S. G. Taylor, manager of the Moun- 
tain Fork company’s mill, is quoted as saying 
that the finest quality of yellow poplar must 
be supplied for bungs, this wood being selected 
because of a tendency to swell on becoming wet. 


Books Several Cars of Beer Keg Staves 


LittLtE Rock, Ark., March 27.—Charles L. 
McElhaney, of Huntsville, representative in the 
legislature from Madison County, said that his 
stave mill had received a rush order for sev- 
eral carloads of beer keg staves from a St. 
Louis brewing concern. “It will put lots of 
men to work who have been out of employment 
for months,” Mr. McElhaney said, “and will 
help wonderfully in restoring business to our 
community.” 


Enough Beer Box Orders for Eighteen 
Months’ Operation 


NATCHEZ, Miss., March 27.—The National 
Box Co. has received rush orders for 250,000 
beer cases, and has additional orders on file to 
keep the plant running for a year and a half. 
Three hundred men have been called to work, 
and the plant is running night and day shifts. 


Books Large Order for Cases 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—The Atwood & 
McManus division of the New England Box 
Co., at Chelsea, Mass., last week booked an 
order said to call for a million 24-bottle wooden 
beer cases, for delivery to the brewers as pro- 
duced. I. F. Atwood at the Chelsea plant 
agreed that a large order had been received 
but was non-committal as to its size. The pro- 
duction of beer cases from native box pine 
revives an industry that will quickly absorb 
all of the unsold surplus held on the New 
England mill yards, where production has been 
at twenty-five percent of capacity since 1930. 
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All the SALES POINTS 7 


a Dealer Could Ask for 
in a Pre-Fabricated Small Home 


STYLED— 
for Architectural Beauty 


FLEXIBLE— 


Can Be Added to With 
Standard Yard Items 


DEPENDABLE— 


ENGINEERED— 
for Strength, Weather-Tightness 


TREATED— 


Against Decay, Termite Attack; 
Made Fire-Resistant 


Backed by a Fine Reputation and Extensive Service Resources 


Crossetr, ArK., March 27.—Whenever a new 
story comes out of this long famous center of 
lumber manufacturing and allied activities, the 
trade has come to know that such a story never 
fails to teem with vital interest. For, more 
often than not, the subject reported marks a 
new development in manufacture with resultant 
influences upon general trade practices. Indeed, 
since the products of southern forests came into 
their own over 40 years ago, the comprehensive 
enterprise for which the name of Crossett stands 
has been among the leaders of the entire 
lumber industry in keeping itself alert to new 
trends and adapting them to its methods and 
products. 


An Innovation of Deep Significance 


True to this tradition then, the Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. is this week announcing an innovation of 
deep significance to the trade. This is, that 
the Crossett Watzek Gates interests have un- 
dertaken the large scale production of complete 
small homes, farm dwellings and tourist cot- 
tages, the first two groups to be marketed un- 
der the name of “Crossett Life-Long Homes” 
and the !ast as “Snug Harbor Cottages and 
Camps.” 

In a general announcement to retail lumber 
dealers, the entire project is described as “a 
brilliant new Crossett creation to meet today’s 
huge demand for low-cost houses.” Continuing 
the initial broadside says: 

“Much has been published in recent months 
regarding the development and jarge scale pro- 
duction of low-cost housing. Able minds have 
sought to apply to home-building, the same prin- 
ciples which turn out a complete, inexpensive 
motor car ready for the user. Home-building 
research of this kind has considered the use of 
numerous structural materials other than wood, 
and attendant publicity has stressed the need 
of flexibility, permanence, insulation, ultra mod- 





TOWN AND COUNTRY Cottage Has a Cozy 
Look to It 





ern design etc., all embraced in a house struc- 
ture which can be erected on the owner’s prem- 
ises within the period of a few days. 


Crossett's Plan Fits Lumber Business 


“It has remained for Crossett to find the prac- 
tical and workable solution and by a simple 
method which is of direct and economic benefit 
to you as a retail dealer. Being a lumberman, 
you are more familiar with lumber and frame 
construction than other types, and therefore, 
by reason of your experience, Crossett Life- 
Long Homes will exert a compelling appeal to 
you, because they are built of wood, and in 
standard lumber items (no odd sizes, no spe- 





Uptodate as the New Car—SNUG HARBOR 
Garage 


cial working). Specifically, they are con- 
structed of trade marked Arkansas soft pine, 
giving to each house all the merits of fine tex- 
ture, color and light weight inherent in this 
splendid wood. It is a recognized truth that 
wood construction is the most flexible, with 
respect to new building, as well as in alterations. 
Thus, when one of your customers buys a 3- 
or 4-room Crossett Life-long Home this year, 
and has occasion to add to it later on, he need 
only come to you at that time and by the pur- 
chase of Crossett’s standardized panels, add as 
many more rooms as he may wish. 


Marketed Through Retail Lumber Dealers 
at Lowest Labor Cost 


“Crossett Life-Long Homes are now in full 
production and are marketed exclusively through 
the established channels of the retail lumber 
trade. They are offered in a range of excellent 
designs and arrangement in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
rooms. Crossett Life-Long Homes are said to 
furnish the long-sought method of eliminating 
waste in fabricating the house pattern by the 
conventional method of working up the mate- 
rial on the premises. At the same time, their 
erection and finishing will require the services, 
in the regular way, of local carpenters, masons 
etc. Also the installation of plumbing, heating, 
wiring and decoration will employ plumbers, 
electricians and painters, just as in ordinary 
construction. By the same token, every time 
the dealer sells a Crossett Life-Long Home he 
markets a list of profitable items from his regu- 
lar inventory, including sash, doors, shingles, 
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The SUNRISE Design Has Pleasing Architectural 
Lines 


insulation, flooring, hardware and paint. Under 
this plan, Crossett Life-Long Homes offer the 
dealer the money-making opportunity of sup- 
plying a complete, modern “turn-key” job, ready 
to occupy. 


Treated to Resist Termites, Fire and Decay 


Of fundamental importance to you, and as a 
unique advantage to every owner of a Crossett 
Home, is our advanced development by which 
all of the structural lumber used in Crossett 
Life-Long Homes is treated by the celebrated 
Wolman Salts process, providing positive pro- 
tection against termite attacks and decay and a 
marked degree of fire retardation. In this pres- 
sure. treatment Crossett answers the public's 
demand for a permanent material, discounting 
costly elements of deterioration. More than 
that, Wolman Salts impregnation is colorless, 
odorless and does not in any degree interfere 
with painting and finishing of exterior and in- 
terior surfaces. 


Crossett Homes Architecturally Correct 


“In developing Crossett Homes, we _ have 
given much study to good appearance. Through- 
out the entire group, there is a pleasing absence 
of sameness, a total avoidance of anything box- 
like. Every house shown—and every Life- 
Long Home built by the Crossett Lumber Com- 
pany—has been designed by our staff architect 
and is correctly engineered in each detail and 
element of its construction. Wall panel studs 
are securely anchored in the foundation sill; 
corners are especially designed to afford the 
utmost in strength and rigidity; wall header 
plates are continuous, through the employment 
of tongued and grooved members, which also 
engage the top of the wall panels by bolts. 
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Floor Plan of TOWN AND COUNTRY Shows How 
Effectively Space Has Been Utilized 
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Roof panels fit snugly into place and are se- 
curely bolted in position. All exterior joints are 
ingeniously designed to keep out moisture and 
wind.” 

General Sales Office Moved to Chicago 


Coincident with the announcement of these 
new housing products, is another of special in- 
terest to the trade. Effective April 1, the 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. will move its gen- 
eral office to 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill, which also is the executive head- 
quarters of Crossett Watzek Gates. 

Adam Trieschmann, president of the sales 
company, will have associated with him, W. H. 
Burroughs, as sales manager of the southern 
division, with offices at Crossett, and John T. 
Erwin, sales manager of the northern division, 
with offices at 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. At the Chicago office also, George G. 
Roberts will be in charge of the sales of the 
Small Home Department. 

In addition to the two regional offices, an 
industrial department will be located at 906 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., in charge of 
W. H. Elbring. 

The Crossett Watzek Gates interests include 
extensive lumber operations in both the South 
and the West. Mills at Fordyce and Crossett, 
Ark., operated on a sustained yield forestry 
program, are located in the heart of the Arkan- 
sas Soft Pine belt, which also embraces choice 
southern hardwoods from which Royal Oak 
brand of oak flooring is manufactured. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., of Lockhart, Ala., 
ancther southern operation of this group, pro- 
duces longleaf yellow pine lumber for domestic 
and export markets. 

At Wauna, Ore., on the Columbia River, is 
located the Crossett Western Lumber Co., oper- 
ating in fir. 

The executives of Crossett Watzek Gates in- 
terests, sensing the need for specialization and 
closer contacts with their customers, anticipate 
that through this new sales set-up and policy, 
they will be able to more effectively serve their 
trade. 


Untouched Since the Gold Rush, 
Fine Sugar Pine Tract 
Now Being Cut 


That there is a stand of very fine sugar pine 
in the neighborhood of Lake Tahoe, Califor- 
nia, has long been known, though it has re- 
mained untouched since 1890. In that year, 
enactment of debris laws by the State had 
closed the hydraulic gold mines, which had 
been using some of this fine stand, and as no 
favorable method of transportation was then 
available, the timber has been held intact by 
the descendants of the pioneer millmen for 
the last fifty years. New highway systems 
and trucks for transportation, and development 
of tractor logging methods, have made feasible 
a resumption of operations in this tract. The 
natural product is of the finest, and, with the 
facilities of a modern band mill, a lumber prod- 
uct of the highest quality can be offered. 

A large part of the tract, which lies between 
the middle and the south forks of the Yuba 
River, and extends from the foothills to the 
summit of the Sierras, where Lake Tahoe 
nestles, has therefore been acquired by the 
Tahoe Sugar Pine Co., under the presidency 
of E. L. Marsh, and in the heart of this forest 
of sugar pine, at Graniteville, Calif., this com- 
pany has completed construction of a modern 
8-foot band mill. South of Graniteville, about 
ten miles, will be the new mill’s shipping 
point, the station of Emigrant Gap, on the 
Ogden route of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. Transportation from the sawmill at 
Graniteville to the shipping point at Emigrant 
Gap will be by motor truck, and at Emigrant 
Gap will be located the company’s yards and 
planing mill. The products will be air dried 
in these yards, and the company believes that 
it will, therefore, have a product of excellent 
texture for the trade. It will manufacture— 
besides sugar pine—Ponderosa pine, incense 
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cedar and red and white fir. In manufacturing 
these products, a quality policy will be pur- 
sued, and production will be in charge of a 
veteran in sugar pine manufacture, L. D. Gil- 
bert. 

Merchandising will be in charge of C. C. 
Stibich, who was formerly in charge of sales 
for the Pickering Lumber Co. at San Fran- 
cisco. He expects to have some of the product 
in shipping condition by June 1, and mean- 
while welcomes inquiries from his old friends 
in the trade. The sales and executive offices 
of the Tahoe Sugar Pine Co. are in the Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





Lumbermen Oppose Chain 
Store Tax 


Mapison, Wis., March 27.—Line lumber 
yards can not be classified as chain stores, rep- 
resentatives of Wisconsin lumber companies 
told an assembly committee on taxation March 
21. They contended that the chain store tax 
should be applied only to bona fide chain stores. 
They warned that the tax would result in the 
closing of many lumber yards which are valu- 
able assets for small communities. Proposals 
before the Wisconsin legislature now call for 
making the emergency chain store tax a perma- 
nent one. Appearing against the bill were Don 
S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee; James T. 
Drought, legislative counsel for the association; 
Hawley W. Wilbur, West Allis, Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co.; Roy Richards, Janesville, vice-president 
Brittingham-Hixon Lumber Co.; George W. 
LaPointe, jr., Menomonie, vice president, O. & 
N. Lumber Co., and Norval Anderson of the 
Gateway Lumber Co., Madison. 





Kansas Kills, Oklahoma Adopts, 
Chain Store Tax Law 


Kansas City, Mo., March 27.—Operators oi 
line yards in Southwest territory were pleased 
to learn that the Kansas chain store bill died a 
natural death when it was caught in the legis- 
lative jam at the final session. The bill pro- 
viding for a tax on chain stores had passed the 
senate, with lumber yards exempted. In the 
house, however, the committee struck out sen- 
ate amendments to the bill. The interests of 
the lumber yards were guarded before the legis- 
lative committees by T. R. Cauthers, of Ash- 
land, and J. W. Berry, of Manhattan. The 
original bill provided a maximum tax of $190 
and, had it become a law with the lumber 
yards included, this piece of legislation would 
have cost the line yard operators in Kansas 
$54,700 annually. 

A chain store bill has just passed the Okla- 
homa senate, having previously passed the 
house, and is now ready for the governor’s 
signature. The maximum tax under the provi- 
sion of this act is $500 per unit, but the bill 
explicitly exempts retail lumber yards. W. B. 
Kennedy, of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Co., 
who is a director in the Associated Industries 
of Oklahoma, devoted considerable time to the 
work of securing exemption for the lumber 
yards from the provisions of this bill, which 
provides for an annual tax on chain stores of 
$5 for the first, to $350 for the tenth, store, 
with each store above ten to be assessed $500. 





Utah Imposes Sales Tax 


Satt Lake City, March 17.—The State legis- 
lature passed, during its closing hours this week, 
a general sales tax measure calling for three- 
quarters of one percent on all retail sales trans- 
actions in the State, except on a few items, 
which will pay more. Lumber and its allied 
products will pay the regular rate of three- 
quarters of one percent. Whether this tax will 
be absorbed by the industry, or passed on, and 
if so in what way, has not been announced 
yet. It is not effective before May 31. 
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Strength Where It Is Needed 


In submitting the thirty-fourth annual state- 
ment of the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters, as of Dec. 31, 1932, the Ran- 
kin-Benedict Underwriting Co., attorney in 
fact, points with pride to the organization’s 
strong cash position and reminds ‘members 
that it is not how much insurance costs, or 
its face value, but how much can be imme- 
diately collected in claims when necessary, 
that determines the value of a pclicy. 

The statement shows: Cash in banks, 
$206,706.16; bonds at amortized book value, 
$2,262,152.96; deposits in course of collection, 
$639,191.38; interest accrued on bonds, $25,- 
674.24—or total assets of $3,133,724.74. Sub- 
tracting from this the $190,900 estimated 
losses in process of adjustment, and the 
$127,838.28 due the attorney in fact, leaves 
$2,814,986.46 as balance to the credit of sub- 
scribers, or surplus and reinsurance reserve. 

A letter from H. C. Alley, president of the 
Rankin-Benedict company, which accompanied 
the report, pointed out that other underwriters 
might be as financially strong as this, on paper, 
but not in actual solvency because of the mar- 
ket depreciation of their bonds, for the bulk of 
insurance funds are invested in bonds. The 
M. L. U. statement lists the bonds separately 
by issuing corporation and series, and shows, 
in addition to par value, amortized book value, 
and market value as of June 30, 1931 (the 
figure which State insurance commissioners 
allow insurance companies to use as basis for 
statements), the market value on Dec. 31, 1932, 
actual date of the statement. Mr. Alley called 
attention to the fact that the bonds, of $2,262,- 
152.96 total amortized book value, had a market 
value of $2,290,075 on June 30, 1931 (an in- 
crease of $27,922.04) and by Dec. 31, 1932, had 
dropped only $270,770.46 from the amortized 
book value, to $1,991,382.50. Of the fifty-nine 
securities listed, seventeen showed actual in- 
creases in value, despite the rough financial 
weather, a sure indication that the bond buyer 
knew his bonds and that the M. L. U. funds 
are not only safe but quickly collectible almost 
in entirety, if necessary. Losses paid in 1932 
totaled $19,804,737.40. 


Gets More Orders for Radio 
Cabinets 


LovisviL_E, Ky., March 27.—James F. Hall, 
sales manager Period Cabinet Co., New Albany, 
ind., recently reported orders received for 4,500 
radio cabinets from eastern and mid-western 
manufacturers. 


Establishes Wholesale 
Distribution Yards 


ELIZABETH City, N. C., March 27.—In an 
effort to render better service to retail lumber 
yards throughout eastern territory, J. W. Fore- 
man, president of the Foreman-Blades Lumber 
Co., has announced the opening of. wholesale 
distribution yards at Elizabeth, N. J.; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md. Arrangements also have been made to 
open a similar wholesale distribution yard at 
Providence, R. I. Commenting on this new 
departure, Mr. Foreman said: 

These yards are all adequately stocked 
with the various kinds of material we manu- 
facture, and it is our aim to carry sufficient 
stock at the yards to make them dependable 
sources of supply to our patrons. 

The Foreman-Blades Lumber Co. is one of 
the old established manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine and hardwoods. The company 
was incorporated in 1906. 











Largest Sales in 15 Months 


Kansas City, Mo., March 27.—Frank Wat- 
kins, secretary of the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., Kansas City, reports that sales in the week 
ended March 25 were the largest in the last 
fifteen months. 
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The Chicago Lumber Co., with head of- 
fices at Omaha, Neb., has had sufficient ex- 
perience with cash sales and price-carding 
to be well satisfied with these policies. The 
matter, so far as these people are concerned, 
has gone beyond the point of experiment. 

This company operates twenty yards in 
Nebraska. L. G. Simpson, vice president 
and general manager, told this department 
that he has been considering such a change 
in policy for some time. Eventually the 
experiment was tried in three of the yards 
that are located in neighboring towns. 
These yards, under the new plan, have been 
operated somewhat as a unit, with the three 
managers acting as an informal board of 
directors. Prices have been equalized, and 
similar methods have been followed at the 
three points. 


The Customers Like 
Company Methods 


“We tried the plan in these places,” Mr. 
Simpson said, “because there seemed little 
to lose in the way of trade if it did not 
work. They are one-yard points, so we felt 
that, so far as competition is concerned, 
we were in a position to appraise the re- 
sults and to determine whether the custom- 
ers liked the change. I think there is no 
question that they do like it, and we would 
change to the same methods at the other 
points if we could get local competitors to 
go to the same basis. They are slow to 
alter their policies, but we are still working 
on the matter. 

“We hurried up in making the change, 
because in one of these towns all the local 
merchants went to a cash basis, and we 
wanted to inaugurate the plan when they 
did. The experience in this town is, I think, 
quite enlightening; for sales in our yard at 
that point have increased even more than 
at the other two points where our yards 
are the only institutions operating on a 
cash basis. The explanation is easy. 





Farmers are pretty well convinced that 
they will not be able to get credit, even 
in the towns where credit is supposed to 
be available. They are somewhat sensitive, 
as all people are, about being turned down, 
so they go to places where everyone is on 
the same basis. They also believe that as 
a general thing a cash price for any goods 
is a lower price. 

“We follow about the same policies on 
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OF THE 


RETAILE 


cash sales that are followed by other cash 
yards. We make certain exceptions; to 
units of government, to big and well estab- 
lished corporations where bills are allowed 
once a month, and to certain local mer- 
chants from whom the manager collects 
in the morning for sales of the day before. 
This is merely a matter of convenience, and 
is in no sense an extension of credit. 


Importance of the 
Price Card 


“We decided from the first that all the 
goods must be plainly price-carded. I con- 
sider this highly important. In fact there 
is a question whether the cash policies 
would be successful, or at least fully suc- 
cessful, without the cards. That has been 
something of a problem, and we had to ex- 
periment with it for some time before get- 
ting a satisfactory answer. For some rea- 
son, the customers don’t find a price con- 
vincing if it is just written on a card, or 
a block, with a crayon. That doesn’t sug- 
gest permanency or finality. A printed card 
is practically essential; and I would sug- 
gest that a dealer get his cards commer- 
cially printed if no other way is available. 


We tried making them by hand, with rub- 
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Cash Selling 
and Price Cards 


A Large Retail Company 
Gives Its Experience in Sell- 
ing for Cash—The Value of 
Printed Cards in Creating 
Public Confidence in Prices 


ber stamps; but that method does not make 
a good appearance. Finally we got a small 
press, that is much like the outfit used by 
printers in taking galley proofs. The man 
in charge sets up the big type in simple 
locking forms, inks it with a hand roller, 
puts the card in position and pulls a heavy 
roller over it. Price figures are printed in 
red, descriptive letters and figures in black. 
Most of the cards have at the top the line, 
‘Pay Cash and Pay Less,’ and at the bottom, 
‘Chicago Lumber Co.’ The cards measure 
eight by ten inches, and they can be read 
at long distances. 


Displaying Printed 
Price Cards 


“We are accumulating trademark cuts of 
various products, made to a size that fits in 
with the composition of the card. The ap- 
pearance of the cards is quite professional. 
They tell the customer, by inference, that 
the company has set these prices at a fig- 
ure it is willing to maintain, else it wouldn’t 
have gone to the trouble to have them 
printed. In the case of lumber, there are 
usually two prices on one card—one for 
quantity purchases, by the thousand, and 
the other by the piece. We find that these 
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prices are accepted. They are no more 
questioned than are prices displayed by a 
chain grocery store. 

“Since we use an enormous number, it 
became necessary to devise a proper way 
of displaying them. After various trials, we 
invented a method that works well. We 
use a board with grooved cleats at the top 
and bottom, into which the edges of the 
card will slip. This case extends along the 
tops of the bins, the whole length of the 
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warehouse. It protects the cards somewhat, 
and it keeps them exactly in line, in ship- 
shape manner. There has been some diffi- 
culty with those exposed to the weather. 
We tried various methods, even wrapping 
them in cellophane; but it is quite easy, 
with our equipment, to print new cards 
when the old ones become weather stained, 
so we give them no special protection. They 
are printed on heavy glazed stock, and last 
quite a while. In our opinion, as I said be- 
fore, these printed cards are an essential 
part of selling for cash.” 





Appalachian Mills Consider 
Co-operative Sales 


CINCINNATI, O10, March 27.—Plans for the 
possible organization of a regional co-operative 
sales agency, to be operated along the same 
lines as those authorized by the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the Ap- 
palachian Coals (Inc.) case, were discussed last 
week at a meeting of lumbermen held in this 
city. The meeting was called at the instance 
of H. E. Everley, the new manager of the Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, formerly known as the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Club, while the coal conferences were 
being held here. 

A committee named by the association sat in 
with the coal producers in their organization 
meeting at the Hotel Netherland-Plaza, and 
later was authorized to make a study of the 
possible benefits of the sales pool, and report 
to the organization. 

In this committee were Fred Bringardner, 
Lexington, Ky., former president of the Appa- 
lachian manufacturers; John E. Raine, Rainelle, 
W. Va., president of the association, and W. J. 
Mayhew, chairman of the trade extension com- 
mittee. W. M. Ritter, Washington, D. C., tim- 
ber and coal lands owner and operator, acted 
in an advisory capacity. 

It is expected that a report of this commit- 
tee will be made soon, and it is understood that 
a meeting of the Appalachian manufacturers 
can be called here when it does, so that the re- 
port can be discussed and some action taken at 
an early date. 
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Creative Selling of Farm Fencin 


---HOW GOOD FENCES 
ADD TO FARM PROFITS 


Farm fencing offers the dealer who has coun- 
try customers one of his best potential markets. 
During the last three years this market has 
steadily expanded, in need if not in activity, be- 
cause of the fact that few replacements have 
been made. 

A. L. Alcorn, general manager of the Iowa 
Builders’ Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, in pre- 
paring a series of sales manuals for the in- 
struction of the company’s branch managers, 
devoted one of these remarkable books wholly 
to this subject. [Mention of this company’s 
sales manuals was made in a previous issue.— 
Epitor.| The object of the book is to lay the 
foundation for creative selling; explaining the 
merits of the various kinds of fencing handled 
but especially presenting the subject from the 
point of view of the modern farmer and his 
interests. With this point of view clearly in 





Marketing crops "on the hoof" means need 
for more farm fences 





ers who will be following the lead of their 
neighbors who do balanced farming. 

“What will that mean to the lumberman? 
Live stock means more and better fences. And 
that means our opportunity for creating fence 
sales is much greater today than ever. But let’s 
not be misled. A quickening in the trend 





By creating fence sales dealers help directly 
to increase farm profits 














mind, Mr. Alcorn has developed practical sell- 
ing methods. 

“Don’t wait until the farmer is ready to build 
his fences in the spring,” Mr. Alcorn says to 
his managers. “If you let him wait until he 
needs the fencing material, you may be disap- 
pointed. The best time to attempt to sell fenc- 
ing material is before the farmer realizes that 
he needs it or really can afford to buy it. If 
you sell him on the idea of the returns he will 
get from such an investment, you have made 
a ‘created sale.’” 

There follows a discussion of the general 
background of fence sales. Briefly, three voices 
in late years have been competing for the farm- 
er’s ear. They are the voice of luxury, repre- 
sented chiefly by automobiles, radios and the 
like; the voice of power farming, which prom- 
ises lowered costs of production by means of 
tractors, power corn-pickers, combines and 
other machines; and finally, the voice of bal- 
anced farming. Balanced farming does not stop 
with reducing the cost of producing grain but 
adds the matter of selling the grain for more 
money. It is balanced farming that calls for 
a more comprehensive planning of fences, for 
without such fences balanced farming can not 
be practiced. The drop in grain prices more 
than wiped out the savings of power farming 
and left the farmer the problem of selling his 
produce for more money. Unless he can solve 
it, profitable farming is out of the picture. 

“In every community there are farmers who 
realized that they have no control over cash 





Lumber dealers can sell farmers the ma- 
terials which will increase farm income 








grain prices. There are the farmers who heard 
the voice of balanced farming, and acted; who 
send their grain to market on the hoof, in the 
form of beef, pork, mutton, butter-fat, poultry 
etc.—who drive by the elevator today with 
only a passing interest in the cash price of 
grain. They have little or none to sell. They 
feed it. 

“Also in every community there are farmers 
who wish they had put less money into lux- 
uries and cost-reducing machinery and more 
into live stock and the equipment to properly 
handle, house and feed it. These are the farm- 


toward diversification of crops and stock and 
the rotation of both does not mean that farm- 
ers will stampede us for fence. They didn’t run 
after power-farming machinery and tools. The 
fellow who had that equipment to sell went 
out and sold it to the farmer. He capitalized 
on his opportunity. Today we stand on the 
threshold of the greatest opportunity to sell 
fence that we have had since the days when 
wire fence first came into vogue. To what 
extent we capitalize on our opportunity is 
squarely up to us.” 

Why, asks the manual, is it so important that 
we increase fence sales? The future success 
of the small-town lumber yard depends upon 
finding the way to increase volume and profit. 
The farmer’s purchasing power is the first 
factor, and the second is the yard’s ability to 
attract more of his income, large or small, for 
commodities handled by the yard. It is not 
true that lumbermen have nothing to do with 
increasing the farmer’s purchasing power. Lum- 
bermen may not have done much in this field 
in the past, but in self-defense they must in 
the future take an active interest in it. 

Lumber dealers can sell farmers the mate- 
rials which will increase farm income, stop 
wastes and make possible the conversion of 





Fence makes money for the farmer because 
it makes balanced farming possible 








crops into live stock. Many farmers are unable 
to follow the practice of marketing on the hoof 
because they do not have the necessary fences 
to follow the more profitable program of bal- 
anced farming. By increasing his income in 
this way, the farmer will have more money 
for modernizing his home, remodeling his barn, 
insulating the hog house, chicken house and 
dairy barn, painting his buildings, buying stock 
tanks, self feeders and other barnyard equip- 
ment. Fencing chickens and hogs on clean 
ground will call for portable buildings. 

“Thus, by creating more fence sales, we can 
not only add directly to our fence volume and 
profit, but we will directly increase the farmer’s 
income and purchasing power, thus creating the 
opportunity to inerease our sales of building 
materials.” 

Fence makes money for the farmer because 
it makes balanced farming possible. 

“Crops are diversified and rotated. Live 
stock is rotated with the crops and is turned 
into fields to save the grain and forage which 
would otherwise go to waste. Modern methods 
of live stock management, such as putting hogs 
out onto clean ground, the isolation of sick and 
infected animals, the rotation of cattle on pas- 
ture etc. are practiced. This means that the 
balanced farm has all fields fenced stock-tight.” 

There follows a chart of a properly fenced 
farm, showing the fences arranged to permit 


---ls Told in Dealer's Home-Made 


Sales Manual— One of a Series 


the turning of live stock into any field at any 
time, to return fertility to the soil and to save 
grain and forage that otherwise would go to 
waste. It permits saving fall pasture worth 
from $1 to $2 an acre from stubble fields and 
new clover seedings. Other uses are indicated, 
such as salvaging the corn left after husking 
by turning stock into the field, saving corn pick. 
ing costs by temporary fencing, which makes 
possible the hogging-down of the corn, keeping 
hogs and chickens on uninfected ground and 
the like. 

After dealing much more fully than is here 
indicated with the profits which good fence will 
bring to farmers, the manual surveys the fence 
market. Few, if any, farmers have been buy- 
ing enough fence to replace that which has 
worn out, so the market has grown bigger 
instead of smaller. There are three specific 





The balanced farm has all fields fenced 





stock-tight 








fence markets: additional boundary and cross 
fences where there is no fence, replacement of 
worn-out lines and, finally, temporary fence. 
Many farms supposed to be completely fenced 
have one or several fields fenced on but one or 
two sides. Many fields have no lanes by which 
they can be reached by stock. Roads have 
been widened; and many of the removed boun- 
dary fences have not been replaced. And 
finally irregular fields are being squared up. A 
chart illustrates a badly designed system of field 
layout. With fields of varying sizes, it is im- 
possible to follow a system of crop rotation, 
for the acreage allotted to the different crops 
will vary from year to year. A second chart 
illustrates the same farm divided into fields 
of equal size and fenced for complete utilization. 
The market for the replacement of worn-out 
lines is much greater than even farmers realize. 
The Iowa State Agricultural Extension Service 
made an extensive survey of farms and con- 
cluded that Iowa farms need on the average 
200 rods per farm. The manual suggests a 
program of persuading farmers to replace this 
fence by degrees and according to a plan, if 
the work can not all be done at once. This in- 
volves salesmanship. “Farmers are not going 
to come in to buy the necessary fence to do 
this. They will not buy it until we show them 
that the money so invested will be returned to 
them with a profit.” ; 
The temporary or movable fence is growing 
rapidly in use for the purpose of placing stock 
on clean ground or of hogging down a corm 





The market for replacement of worn-out 
farm fence is greater than realized 








field a part at a time or of dividing a legume 
field so that part may be pastured and the rest 
cut for hay. Cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry 
can be moved about in this way; and when 
the need for the temporary fence is past, tt 
can be used to replace a worn-out permanent 
line. 

After surveying the extent of the market 
and its importance in farm profits, the manual 
turns to the matter of increasing sales volume. 
It turns first to faulty methods of the past, 
such as failing to note the change to balanced 
farming, failing to show the farmer that fence 
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purchase is an investment and not an expense, 
failing to tell him the story of its usefulness 
to him and merely talking about the technical 
and mechanical features of the fence itself. As 
a result, only so much fence has been sold as 
the farmer has decided on his own power to 
buy. “some folks think that good fences fol- 
low prosperity on the farm—but prosperity on 
the farm follows good fences and plenty of 

Starting with this statement that prosperity 
on the farm follows good fences, the manual 
then proceeds to apply all the earlier materials 
which have already been noted to specific sales 
of fence to meet specific farm problems. This 
‘s done by a series of dialogues in which the 
ysual objections are raised by farmers and met 
by branch managers. These are lively stories 
‘q which the manager carefully and by means 


ore Farm 


The figures on the front page, compiled at the 
request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by R. W. 
Oberlin, of Columbia, Mo., State extension ag- 
ricultural engineer, give solid and definite facts 
to back up assertions of this publication and of 
convention orators for many months back: 
That the farmer has been building and remodel- 
ing; and that he would do more if he were 
convinced it would yield him greater returns— 
if he were sure of knowing how to get the 
greatest possible building value for his building 
dollar. 

[This is, as indicated, a story of what has 
been accomplished in just one State—Missouri— 
although similar activities have been and are 
in progress in other States, and these will be 
reviewed in an early issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. But information as to the results 
in this one Commonwealth is fairly complete al- 
ready, and it appears too good to keep.—EbI- 
TOR. | 

For years the extension department of the 
University of Missouri College of Agriculture 
had been working with farmers, chiefly through 
county agents, and was producing results; but, 
the department knew, these results were no- 
where near as great as they should be. Many 
farmers accepted the recommendations of the 
college, looked them over, decided they were 
just “theory,” and went into town to ask the 
lumberman or the carpenter how the new barn 
or new hen house should be built. It became 
apparent that the lumber dealer was and is the 
accepted authority on which type of building 
lor what in his territory. 


"Call the Lumber Dealer" 


So, three years ago, the school’s agricultural 
engineering department decided to take the lum- 
ber dealer into its confidence, to show just what 
was being attempted in guiding the design of 
Missouri farmers’ buildings, and to exhibit in- 
lormation gathered by the college investigators, 
by way of showing the reasons for the recom- 
mendations, in the hope that the dealer would 
then make the same recommendations, and so 
would the carpenter. By such plan the dealer 
would know, for example, the sanitary problems 
which for years have caused the college to rec- 
ommend movable brooder houses and portable 
hog houses; and, knowing this, the dealer could 
intelligently discuss with his farmer customer 
the reasons why this type of building should be 
used. Then the valuable information gathered 
by the college would be put to use, and both 
the lumber dealer and the farmer would gain 
thereby. As Mr. Oberlin explains it: 

It is our opinion that unless the farmer. 
customer is satisfied with the dollar he spends 
for farm structures, unless each farm struc- 
ture helps to make his enterprise financially 
successful, he will not be interested in addi- 
tional buildings in the future. 

To make it possible for the lumber dealer to 
assure the farmer of a satisfactory, financially 
Productive building, the college worked through 
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of definite figures shows the actual money value 
of fences in saving feed, increasing fertility, 





Prosperity on the farm follows the proper 
use of good fence 








prevention of infection of hogs and poultry by 
putting them on new ground and the like. 
The remainder of this large book, consisting 
of several hundred pages of typewritten and 
printed material, is given over largely to state- 
ments about the various lines of materials han- 
dled by the company. This was gotten for the 
most part from the manufacturers themselves. 
The Red Top Steel Post Co., Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., American Steel & Wire Co., Long- 
Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, Clay Equip- 


article can 
intelligent, comprehensive and co-operative way 
in which Mr. Alcorn has set about the matter 
of dealing with a problem in which the farmer 
is the center of interest and in which his needs 
must be fully and fairly considered before the 


creased prosperity. 
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ment Corporation and the Rowe Manufacturing 
Co. all contributed to the materials going into 
the book, and each company is given a section 
indexed by a tab. 


The brief quotations and paraphrases in this 
do little more than indicate the 


dealer and manufacturer can share in his in- 
This is one of a series 
of manuals prepared for the branch managers 
of the company by Mr. Alcorn, in all of which 
he deals with sales problems in the same com- 
prehensive and co-operative spirit. Already their 
use has produced marked increases in the sales 
volume of the Iowa Builders Supply Co. 


Buildings in ‘32 Than in ‘31 


county agents to call meetings of lumber dealers 
and carpenters in seventeen county seats early 
in 1931. That year 246 attended, and in the fol- 
lowing year, at twenty conferences, 230. In 
1933, as usual, the meetings started the second 
week in January and the last one was held 
March 6; seventeen of them, with a total at- 
tendance of 147. This was a drop, but there 
was a good reason for it—due to decreased 
sales many of the yards had been reduced to 
one-man institutions, and this one man as a 
rule did not believe he could lock up his yard 
to attend the meeting. Accordingly next year 
the meetings will be held in the evening so 
there can be a full attendance, for, as Mr. 
Oberlin said, “We hope eventually to contact 
every dealer and carpenter in the State.” Al- 
ready 693 dealers and carpenters have attended 
meetings. 

The places where the 1933 meetings were 
held are: St. Charles, Troy, New London, 
Bowling Green, Jefferson City, Marshfield, Per- 
ryville, Sikeston, Harrisonville, Marshall, Iron- 
ton, Mound City, Liberty, Rolla, Boonville, 
Montgomery City, and Butler. County seats 
were selected because of their convenient and 
accessible location. 

At each meeting the program was essentially 
the same, so the Cooper County meeting at 
Boonville may be taken as a sample of them all. 
County Agent J. Paul Johnson, who made ar- 
rangements for the event, presided, and opened 
the meet with a discussion of the 1933 agricul- 
tural outlook, mentioning stocks on hand, pro- 
duction possibilities, and the effect of weakened 
consumer buying power. Mr. Oberlin then 
showed the relation of farm buildings to cost 
of production, giving the dealers some sales 
points they didn’t know they had. Mr. John- 
son finished the morning session by showing the 
importance to Cooper County of the poultry 
industry; he also called attention to the fact 
that while the United States average farm in- 
vestment is $2,000, the Cooper County average 
is $2,940. The afternoon session was given over 
to practical descriptions, by the engineer, of 
poultry houses, brooder houses and other farm 
buildings that efficiently meet the need of the 
farmer for structures of comparatively low cost 
that will increase and improve production; after 
he presented his information and told of the 
blue prints available, all those present took part 
in a general discussion. 


Questions Dealers Asked 


Mr. Oberlin said that in these meetings the 
questions asked by the dealers and carpenters 
usually were in regard to principles incorporated 
in the various buildings, as for example “why 
straw instead of some insulating material is 
used in the loft of the Missouri straw-loft 
poultry house.” The engineer said he was glad 
such points were brought up so as to give him 
opportunity to explain the reason why, for 
otherwise the dealer might recommend some 
other method that would lessen the building’s 
efficiency. By the “straw loft” question he 


could explain that a hen has no sweat glands 
and that it is estimated “100 hens give off 
approximately 3 to 3% gallons of moisture 
every 24 hours in the air they exhale.” The 
straw, particularly in freezing weather, is most 
efficient in absorbing this moisture and later 
releasing it as the building is warmed again, 
and also will allow circulation of warm air 
through it without danger of drafts; it can be 
used repeatedly from year to year, and is free 
from mites and lice if kept screened so pigeons 
and sparrows can’t roost in it. 

From this it may be seen that the informa- 
tion given the dealers at such meetings is prac- 
tical in helping them to sell a farmer a dairy 
barn of the type he really needs, perhaps a 
milk house attached, like the one shown in the 
picture on the front page, or maybe another 
type of approved milk house. By selling a hog 
house or several hog houses he may greatly 
increase the farmer’s opportunities for profits. 
Many poultry houses like the one pictured are 
in use in Missouri, giving the owners added 
profit. And observe the amount of materials 
consumed by the building new of nearly a thou- 
sand brooder houses, like the one shown here, 
at $35 for material for each, and the remodel- 
ing of hundreds of others, that took only $10 
worth of materials apiece. Note the healthy 
amount involved in milk house bills averaging 
$100 apiece. The farmer is worth helping in 
his search for profit, it is easy to see. 


How Lumbermen Co-operate 


Missouri dealers have discovered that there 
are good opportunities in this, and many have 
purchased from the county agents some of the 
blue prints which are available for eighty dif- 
ferent structures and pieces of livestock equip- 
ment, at costs ranging from 10 to 45 cents a 
set, depending on the size. A complete mate- 
rial list is included with the blue prints, but the 
farmer is told to consult his dealer as to grades 
of materials to be used for the various purposes. 
Seventy-five Missouri dealers have purchased 
the $2 bound set of twenty of the most popular 
plans, for reference by themselves and their 
contractors. Mr. Oberlin tells of another way 
in which the dealers are using this blue print 
service: 

A number of the dealers have taken the 
most common buildings and figured out the 
complete cost of materials, so that when a 
customer comes in and asks questions con- 
cerning these structures the lumberman is 
able to quote a price on a minute’s notice. 
This feature is of considerable value from a 
psychological standpoint, at least, in that it 
leads a customer to believe that the dealer 
has been thinking about this type of struc- 
ture before he called at the office. 

Dealer co-operation is so strong in some 
counties, in fact, the engineer reports, that when 
a farmer asks the county agent for building in- 
formation the latter sends him instead to a 
lumber dealer, where he can get reliable infor- 
mation not only on the design, but also on the 
cost per building and per bird per year. 
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Retailers Round Table 











When There Is No Business, 
Make Some 


LAKE WALEs, FtLa., March 27.—This Polk 
County town boasts of two wonderful achieve- 
ments, the already far-famed Bok Singing 
Tower and J. F. “Jack” Townsend, head and 
front of the Townsend Sash, Door & Lumber 
Co., whose bid for fame is just gaining headway. 

Back in 1926 when a fearful sickness began 
to manifest itself in the Florida lumber and 
millwork business, Jack refused to be bowled 
over. When red ink seemed certain he called 
a meeting of all his employees and put the sit- 
uation up to them bluntly: 


“If we eat we must have business. 
body must get out after it.” 


The idea “took,” and lots of profitable small 
orders and repair jobs kept the “ghost walk- 
ing” on pay days. 

A second tap on the old bean resulted in 
adding to stocks and service everything needed 
by the citrus fruit packing and growing indus- 
try. And didn’t this click! New money—new 
contacts. Lots of good publicity for the firm, 
scores of odd jobs, now and then a fair-sized 
house bill. And all along a this and a that to 
ring the cash register. 

But Jack kept right on going places and do- 
ing things. He absorbed the Childs Lumber Co., 
at Bartow, the county seat, and brought it right 
up to date, and opened a branch at Haines City. 
Another business at Frostproof made it four 
units in Polk County. Even then he went on 
bulging, with branches at Sebring and Avon 
Park, in Highlands County. 

Nothing succeeds like success. One of his 
friends, Jack Worthington, wrote quite a piece 
about him in the Lake Wales Highlander. Roy 
Gallimore copied this and commented on it in 
the Bartow Record, and the papers in other 
towns joined in what turned out to be a Jack 
Townsend chorus. Then it got back to Istach- 
atta, in Hernando County, where Jack was 
born and brought up, and the Brooksville paper 
joined in spreading the good news that their 
old county citizen “doesn’t seem to realize that 
there is a depression, and continues merrily on, 
enlarging his business and opening branches.” 

Though he has been in Lake Wales seventeen 
years, Jack still looks like a boy, and grins like 
all the days are happy days. 


Every- 





Dealer Sees Prices Advancing, 
and Is Ready 


NEENAH, Wis., March 27.—Starting from the 
lowest point in many years, reached during last 
August, lumber and building material prices 
have advanced in the wholesale market slowly 
but steadily, and this month advances were 
made that point to much higher prices without 
any question, in the opinion of F. S. Durham. 
president of the W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
well known retailer, expressed in a local inter- 
view. 

Retail stocks on the average are lower than 
in a great many years, and the events early in 
March sent dealers all over the country into the 
market to buy before prices had advanced too 
much. The result was not, in reality, a large 
volume of orders but it was enough to cause 
many producing mills to withdraw their quota- 
tions because of depleted stocks. It is almost 
impossible at present te place an order for a 
mixed car of lumber and have it filled com- 
pletely with dry stock, Mr. Durham said. Then, 


with that condition existing, came the California 
earthquake with its resultant large demand for 
lumber on the West Coast. Mills on the Coast 
advanced their prices sharply and the Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and southern mills followed. This 
is the situation now prevailing without even a 
normal demand. 

Conservative estimates place the advance in 
prices that must take place in the next six 
months at from 20 to 50 percent. As it appears 
now, a 20 percent advance in wholesale prices 
seems certain. The reasons are apparent, Mr. 
Durham continued. Last year the total amount 
of new building was less than the total fire losses. 
For the two years before that residential build- 
ing was as low as 20 percent of normal. Fami- 
lies are doubled up and repairs have been neg- 
lected. Thousands of families have the money 
to build or repair but have been waiting until 
the depression ends. Credit has been loosened 
and the demand for new homes must now be 
filled. 

According to Mr. Durham, an indication of 
the demand which is to come in the Fox River 
valley is the increase in the number of people 
who are making inquiries regarding building. 
During the last month, he said, the number of 
people who have secured quotations and closed 
contracts for new homes before price advances 
take place, is more than treble the number for 
the same period of last year. Since the banking 








J. G. Rowe, manager of the Pauley 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Nebraska City, 
Neb., lists three reasons why he piles 
his 2x4s like this: It keeps the stock 
dry, better than close piling; it does 
away with the litter of lath lying 





around the yard; it leaves no place 
for culls or bad stock to be dumped 
alongside of piles, “which any dealer 
knows to be a disgrace to a lumber 
yard.” 














situation has been definitely settled, the rush of 
buyers has been ever greater. 

At the close of every major depression this 
country has experienced, the building industry 
has been the first major industry to revive and 
lead the way out, and it appears now that this 
one will not be an exception, Mr. Durham be. 
lieves. 

Convinced that the expected revival in the 
building industry was not far in the future, the 
Durham Lumber Co. constructed a new lumber 
warehouse last year, one of the few built during 
the year in this State. Stocks of every kind are 
piled and arranged with the regularity, neatness 
and accessibility of the stock of a department 
store. 


Succeeds to Management of 


Dakota Yard 


Prerre, S. D., March 27.—Official announce- 
ment has been made that, effective Feb. 1, 1933, 
Arthur E. Munck, vice president and secretary 
of the Merrill-Schaaf Lumber Co., assumed 
management of the company, succeeding Leslie 
L. Schaaf, whose death occurred suddenly while 
he was attending the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, at 
Minneapolis in January. 

Mr. Munck has been associated with Mr. 
Schaaf and the management of the Merrill- 
Schaaf Lumber Co. for sixteen years, during 
which time the company has attained the dis- 
tinction of being one of the foremost independ- 
ent lumber and building material concerns of 
the Northwest. 


Two Low-Cost Outside Displays | 


California lumbermen, many of them, have 
opportunities for use of exterior displays 
through an unusually large part of the vear, and 
they have been quick to take advantage of this 
type of merchandising aid. Through the sum- 
mer months, at least, dealers in the North can 
benefit by the same device, so here are shown 
two California examples of such displays, 
neither of which required any great amount 0 
money to build. 

Shown at the right is the principal sidewalk 
display of the Stangor Lumber Co., Clearwater. 
It is a shed 25 feet long, open on the front side, 
but with doors to close it at night. The yard 
has 150 feet frontage on the street, with the 
office on the corner, separated from this display 
by a driveway (the side door of the office is 
shown at the left in the picture). Observe that 
among the items displayed, and plainly price- 
marked, are a bundle of shingles, a surf board, 
built-in seat for breakfast nook, roll of poultry 
netting, two barn sash, a few rolls of roofing. 
The top of the display building makes a con- 
venient exhibit of various roofing, as well as the 
panel featured below, and other items are givel 
similar prominent showing near the office door 
and in smaller units spotted along the fence. 

“One of the odd features of this sort of mef- 
chandising,” observed Manager A. F. Stangor, 
“is the fact that the regular prices will sell the 
merchandise. In fact, through a mistake ™ 
painting a sign, we sold sash at 5 cents above 
the regular market price. Therefore it ismt 
a question of selling at reduced prices, but 
merely of showing the goods, at prices the pu 
lic can understand, such as shingles at 75 cents 
a bundle, the regular price. The public seems 
to think that merchandise displayed as this % 
with price tags of large size, is a bargain. Cus 
tomers don’t stop to inquire, but accept the sug 
gestion—and cart their purchases home with 
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them. We neglect this type of merchandising 
when we have a rush of regular business, but 
just as soon as that falls off, we start sidewalk 
merchandising, and it helps to maintain a com- 
fortable volume of trade.” 

The other illustration is a_sketch of an in- 
enious device contrived by Henry Adams, of 
the Henry Adams Lumber Co., Anaheim. It is 
an open-faced cabinet the width of a roll of 
roofing and 5 feet high, with a slanting top of 
prepared roofing and front panel which is put 


8 





This sidewalk display, with others similar, keeps 
Co., Clearwater, Calif., busy when regular 


in place at night and locked, At the top is a 
shelf for paint, and below this four spindles to 
accommodate rolls of roofing. 

This acts not only as a display, to let the 
public know the Adams company sells four 
different types of roofing at four different prices 
(price tags of a size easy for passing motorists 
to read are attached to each roll, though they 
are not shown in this sketch), but it also serves 




















An exterior display cabinet that also allows the 

Henry Adams Lumber Co., Anaheim, Calif., to 

sell roofing in less-than-roll amounts at in- 
creased profit 


a a means of selling roofing in less-than-roll 
amounts. 

“No joking,” said Mr. Adams concerning this 
sales policy, “we do sell it that way. We don’t 
like to do it, I admit. But the hardware stores 
are doing it, so we must follow suit. There- 
fore, if a man wants a few feet of roofing, we 
pull out a length from the roll in the outside 
cabinet and cut it off for him. Of course we 
charge a bit more per foot, and make more 
Profit on a roll than to sell a roll complete.” 

More profit by that system of selling! Why 
not do it then? After all, why does a dealer 
sell anything at all, if not for profit? 
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Cash Yard Makes and Sells 


Surveyors’ Stakes 


Craic, CoLo., March 27.—Supplying survey- 
ors’ stakes to the State highway engineers is an 
interesting sideline of the Craig Cashway Lum- 
ber Co., which recently has completed one order 
for 15,000 of these stakes. Each stake is 16 
inches long, 134 inches wide and pointed 4 
inches. They are made from 1x10-16’ No. 2 
western pine, and after 
the stakes are milled 
they are packed in bun- 
dies of fifty, the bundles 
being tied with two 
pieces of No. 12 or No. 
14 annealed wire. W. A. 
Helmann, manager of 
the company, says that 
he finds it cheaper and 
more desirable to use 
the regular stock No. 2 
western pine for these 
stakes than to try to 
make them from scrap 
or cull lumber in the 
yard. These stakes are 
made by J. E. Johnson, 
a local carpenter, who 


the Stangor Lumber produces them in his 
methods fail shop for the lumber 
company. 


The Craig Cashway Lumber Co. placed its 
business on a cash and carry basis on Feb. 15 
and Manager Helmann reports that up to the 
time the banks were closed as a result of the 
national bank moratorium, sales had increased 
12 percent, in dollars and cents. Commenting 
on this new policy, Mr. Helmann said: 

We have lowered our retail prices on all 
building materials and are well pleased with 
our cash and carry business and the spirit 
in which it has been accepted by our cus- 
tomers and the public in general. 





WILL THERE BE 


A Boy in Your Lumber Yard 
ON MAY 1? 


Few merchants, by nature of business equip- 
ment, have such opportunities as do America’s 
lumber dealers to do something worth while for 
both their communities and themselves in ac- 
tively promoting local observance of Boys’ 
Week, which this year is to be international in 
scope. Dealers who expect to take part must 
get the “machinery” in action right away, 
though, for the dates are from April 29 to May 
6, and the part in which the lumberman can 
accomplish the most takes place May 1. In 
many communities plans for participation 
already are under way, but where they are not, 
lumbermen will do well to start something of 
the kind. 

As outlined by the National Boys’ Week 
Committee for the United States, the program 
calls for eight days’ activity, starting Saturday, 
April 29 with Boys’ Loyalty Day, the day of 
parades and such things to work up enthusiasm. 
Sunday is Boys’ Day in Churches; Monday, in 
Industry (this is one place where lumbermen 
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fit into the picture especially); Tuesday, in 
schools; Wednesday, in athletics; Thursday, 
health day and evening at home; Friday, in 
citizenship; and Saturday, fittingly, Boys’ Day 
Out-of-Doors. In addition, it is suggested that 
throughout the week special events such as a pet 
show, hobby fair, or achievement exhibition be 
in progress. Of these the hobby fair and the 
achievement exhibition seem to offer wonderful 
opportunities, of more kinds than one, to the 
retail lumberman. 


If the dealer himself is not an enthusiastic 
“hobbyist” he should get some person who is, 
to supervise the hobby fair, and the dealer 
should make it clear that there will be plenty 
of space in his yard for the display of all hob- 
bies, if the exhibitor himself will be there at 
least one of the days to explain his treasures to 
other hobby hunters. Hobbies, be it known, 
may include collections of any sort of thing you 
can imagine (or can’t imagine if you don’t 
know boys), such as: 

Coins, autographs, postage stamps, picture 
post cards, post office cancellation stamps, 
souvenir matchbooks, marbles, bottle tops, 
movie stars’ pictures from tobacco packages 
ete., et al, ad infinitum. 


“Right down your alley” is the other sug- 
gestion, the Boys’ Achievement Exhibition. 
Think of having, in your lumber yard, exhibits 
of such boys’ handicraft as: 

Taborettes, book shelves, book ends and 
other articles for the home; landscapes in 
water or oil, or free-hand drawings in black 
and white, or posters, cartoons and pictorial 
advertising designs; clay or soap modeling; 
toys made of cigar boxes or old tin cans; 
models of yachts, submarines and other sail- 
ing craft; models of houses and other build- 
ings (chance for some real good work on 
your part here); miniature aircraft and steam 
engines; radio sets; jewelry; kites; bird 
houses; paper lanterns; portrait or landscape 
photographs and framed enlargements; orig- 
inal drawings reproduced as woodcuts or 
linoleum blocks; knot tying; basketry; bows 
and arrows and targets; whittled figures and 
scrollsaw patterns; jigsaw puzzles and other 
puzzles; jointed dolls or animals; pushmo- 
biles; stilts; mounted collections of wild 
flowers and leaves of trees; specimens of 
wood, minerals or shells; more etc., more et 
al, more ad infinitum! 

In some of these activities you are especially 
interested in that they help to promote your 
business, if for no other reason, but there are 
plenty of other reasons, just as strong, so 
evident that it is needless to name them. 

Such an enterprise as Boys’ Week, as here 
outlined, demands and deserves careful plan- 
ing. It takes knowledge of how to promote 
community affairs of this kind, and lumbermen 
interested should by all means send to the Na- 
tional Boys’ Week Committee, 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. for a copy of a manual 
of methods for Boys’ Week observance, which 
will be mailed on request. If enough lumber 
dealers do take part in this fourteenth annual 
observance of this important week’s activity, 
and report to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
their views and experiences in all details that 
have a bearing on the enterprise from a lum- 
berman’s point of view, the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN will endeavor to compile this informa- 
tion in a special lumbermen’s manual for future 

Boys’ Week activities. 








Most boys 


enjoy an opportunity to build something useful 
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Straightens Veneer Grain for Plywood Panels 


One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in the manutacture ot 
plywood is the swinging clipper 


keeping it parallel with the grain. 
It has been found that plywood 
panels and veneered doors that de- 


with grain that runs on a bias. 
The internal stresses caused by the 
longitudinal pull of the grain pull 


causes expense and inconvenieng 
to the consumer. Diagonal clipping 
eliminates the diagonal grain, thy 





recently installed by the Red River 
Lumber Co. in its factory at 
Westwood, Calif., to improve the 
construction of California pine 
veneered products. Readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN al- 
ready have been attracted by 
the announcement of “Paul 
S3unyan’s Grain _ Straightener” 
as a feature of the recent advertis- 
ing of the Red River Lumber Co. 
This unique machine, which makes 
straight grain veneer for nontwist- 
ing plywood, is the invention of 
engineers of the Red River Lumber 
Co. and was built in that company’s 
shops. A standard 120-inch Coe 
clipper was the basis. As described 
by one of the engineers, the Red 


have one 


River adaptation is a_ revolving 
carriage, permitting the oper- 
ator to rotate the line of cut, 


velop a twist or corkscrew warp, 


diagonally. 


more veneer sheets 























 -- ——- 


This defect is infre- 


quent but, when it does occur, it 


avoiding the internal stresses. 

Several puzzling mechanicg 
problems confronted the designer 
in adapting the clipper mechanisp 
and controls to the revolving car. 
riage, and the delivery of the shee 
from the conveyor table. It was 
necessary to lengthen the clipper ¢ 
take a sheet 120 inches wide an 
cut it on a bias. 

Operation is in the usual man. 
ner, with one control lever for th 
clipper, and one for the conyeyor 
feed. An additional lever actuates 
the hydraulic cylinders that swing 
the carriage. The grain straight. 
ener has been in operation for 
nearly a year without shutdown for 
repairs—a distinct tribute to the 
efficiency of the engineers who de- 
signed the machine and the sturdi- 
ness of its construction. 





ew Products for New Profits 


Add Log Cabin Siding to 
Your Line 


Log cabin and log cabin effects are becoming 
increasingly popular, and in many sections of 
the country there is sure to be a good demand 


for this material in 1933. Accordingly two dif- 
ferent patterns of log cabin siding have been 
announced by Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), 
of Shreveport, La., and lumber retailers can 
well afford to give consideration to the product 
of this aggressive manufacturer of quality lum- 
ber, for the siding is thus made available in 
mixed cars with other Frost products of proved 
sales value. 
One of the patterns, “A,” 

cabin siding is “shallow” in design, only 1% 
inches thick, while pattern “B” is 7% inches 
thick, so as to give the effect of whole logs in 
the wall, with appropriate chinking. Either de- 
sign will make an attractive wall, destined to be 
popular for roadside stands, tourist cabins, nov- 
elty stores, filling stations, summer cottages and 
camps. 


of Frost pine log 


Now Sell Clearer Vision 


that is almost unbelievably flat, thus 
avoiding distortion when one looks through it 
or at it, that is clearer and brighter than ever, 
and that handles easily under the cutter—and 
which still is salable as “window glass,” be- 
cause the price is a window glass price—such 
is the alluring promise which the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is making to 


Glass 





dealers who want a window glass that will 
really please their customers and which their 
customers can buy. This, the company an- 
nounces, is what is made possible by L-O-F 
Improved Quality Window Glass, and is will- 
ing to submit photographs and samples of the 
glass to prove its assertion. There is no deny- 
ing the sales value of such characteristics as 
these, and dealers who can make use of such 
en extra merchandising aid—and who can’t ?— 
should make arrangements with the glass manu- 
facturer to test this new product in their own 
offices. 


A Round Nail That Makes a 
Square Hole 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has learned with 
interest of a newly developed nail that is be- 
ing put on the market with the strong endorse- 
ment of investigating customers and associa- 
tions which have tested it, for it has proved to 
have at least twice as much holding power, for 
either pulling-out or backing-out resistance, as 
an ordinary straight-shank nail. Its shank is 
twisted, or helical, in shape, and although the 
head is round the shank in effect is square, 
producing a twisting motion as it enters the 
wood. It has been found to be especially valu- 
able in nailing wood to metal or metal to wood, 
as well as wood to wood, and the firm that 
manufactures it also offers a special heavy duty 
nail capable of penetrating sheet metal. 





Copper Offered in a New 
Roll Roofing 


Of unusual interest is an announcement by 
the American Brass Co., of Waterbury, Conn, 
to the effect that Anaconda copper is now avail- 
able in roll-roofing form, thanks to a recent 
metallurgical development—electro-deposition 0 
copper in long and wide sheets. The new 
product, “Copper-Flex,” consists of a continu- 
ous layer of thin but durable rust-proof copper 
(3 ounces to the square foot), reinforced by an 
asphalt-saturated fabric back. The company 
will send a sample of this new roofing to any 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, so he 
may see for himself how pliable it is, how he 
can bend it or twist it without injuring it, of 
how he can hammer it, or otherwise test. He 
can try—yeah, just try!—to tear it or to pull 
the copper from its backing. Then he cal 
imagine its ability to withstand a high-velocity 
wind; it resists pressure up to 137 pounds. 

It is useful as either roofing or siding, oF 
both, and is unusually easy of application. It 
is applicable to any roof with a slope of 4 inches 
or more to the foot (no roll roofing should be 
used on a lesser slope). The manufacturer rec- 
ommends that it be lapped 2 or 3 inches hort 
zontally and 6 inches vertically, laps cement 
in the usual manner, and nailed with large 
headed copper nails of the drive-screw ty? 
As a roofing it probably will be left “as 15, 
with the copper exposed to the air to take on Its 
characteristic brown or (especially along the 
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seaboard) green. As a siding it probably will 
be painted, and in this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that protective paint is not neces- 
sary, $0 one may take advantage of flat tones, 
with their ability to hold color value longer, 


Device for Hanging Wallboard 


Wallboard can be more efficiently and satis- 
factorily attached to studding and joists if it 1s 
not placed in direct contact with the wood itself 
and therefore not subject to its contraction and 
expansion, says the Wallboard Appliance Co., 
of 2101 Kennedy St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn., 
-nd therefore the company has put on the mar- 
ket a device to accomplish this separation of 
ynits. It is called an “Ehl-clinch fastener,” and 
is designed to be used instead of nails for fasten- 
ing the wallboard in place. It consists essen- 
tially of a little piece of hardened flat steel, 
pointed at both ends; one end is bent straight 
upward and the other downward, so that when 
one point is driven into the stud the other 
sticks out from its flat steel base so that the 
piece of wallboard can be pounded down onto 
‘t with a hammer and a block of wood. The 
wallboard is separated from stud or joist by the 
thickness of the flat steel base. The fasteners 
are made in several sizes, to accommodate board 
(ticknesses from is to 34-inch, and either single 
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or double, for use at either intermediate or joint 
studs. The fasteners are first driven into the 
studs, spaced about 6 or 7 inches apart, and 
then the piece of wallboard is put in place, when 
the points of the fasteners are forced through 
by hammer and block, as mentioned. Then the 
carpenter clinches the points with his hammer, 
and the wallboard is held firrhly in place from 
behind. The manufacturer offers to send more 
detailed information on the device to any dealer 
requesting it. 


Finish for Heavy-Traffic Floors 


Lumbermen who need a floor finish which will 
stand up under heavy foot traffic, such as in 
office buildings, schools, institutions, and resi- 
dences where many feet travel over the fioor 
during the day, will be pleased to know that 
the Cromar Co., of Williamsport, Pa., has put 
such a product on the market. It is Tone-Phlex, 
a penetrating varnish developed by the com- 
pany as a “depression-time” durable finish for 
its well known ready-finished oak flooring, and 
tests in many public buildings have proved its 
value. It will be sold through retail lumber 
dealers. 

Yhe manufacturer points out that since the 
varnish actually penetrates into the fibers of the 
wood and seals them, to wear it out one must 


Foresters Scan Ownership, 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 25.—Two day ses- 
sions of the annual forest management confer- 
ence of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association ended here Thursday. The confer- 
ence is made up of the private western forest 
organizations and the State, Federal and British 
Columbia forest departments. 

Geo. B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Co., 
Portland, was re-elected president. E. T. Allen, 
chief forester of the organization for more than 
two decades, had charge of the program. In 
previous years, this organization has proved 
of great benefit in bringing together on com- 
mon ground the various interests of State, 
Provincial, Federal and private owners of tim- 
ber. Better understanding has been the out- 
growth of this co-operation, together with 
sane legislation and improved methods of for- 
est management, fire protection, insect control 
etc. With many important problems facing the 
forest industries, it is felt there is more need 
than ever for such an organization. 

\mong the problems that forced itself to the 
fore throughout most of the program was that 
of tax-delinquent sub-marginal land, much of 
which in this section is cut-over or burned-over. 

President McLeod, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said, among other things: “In my judg- 
ment, the three outstanding burdens of timber 
ownership are taxation, interest and fire risk.” 
_ In regard to taxation, he pointed out that leg- 
islation aimed to lessen the burden of timber 
taxation, and proposed in the legislatures of 
western States recently, failed of passage. He 
urged the timber men not to become discour- 
aged over this, as it will take time and educa- 
tion to prove that the best interests of all will 
be served by such legislation. 

Subjects that received much consideration in- 
cluded : 

Forest Tax Legislation 
Fred R. Fairchild). 

Probable Readjustments of Forest Owner- 
Ships and Responsibilities. (This discussion 


(Trends by Dr. 


was led and conducted by W. B. Greeley, 
former chief forester of the United States 
Forest Service and now secretary-manager 


of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
The symposium of views on this subject be- 
gan with the reading of a digest from Chief 
Forester R. Y. Stuart, United States Forest 
Service, of current Forest Service sugges- 
tions to Congress concerning public aid in 
financing public purchase and organization 
of non-operative properties. 

_The question: “Is any new organization for 
Umber ownership representation called for?” 
Was answered in the negative. It was the 
consensus that the Western Forestry & Con- 


servation Association 
The president was 


should be carried on. 
authorized to appoint a 
permanent committee to find ways to meet 
forest protection and management problems. 

Forest Service timber sales, prices and 
regulation of cutting were discussed. Selec- 
tive logging and its possibilities, and sus- 
tained-yield forest management, were much 
in the forefront. 

Not only is there the 
linquent denuded lands, 
problem of the owner carrying a large 
amount of timber, and competing with the 
operator who purchases timber as he cuts it, 
either from land grants, bankrupt owners or 
other sources of cheap timber in small quan- 


problem of tax-de- 
but there is the 


tities. This operator has little or no timber 
tax to pay. The large timber-owning opera- 
tor has to set aside dollars per thousand 


feet of production in these days of curtailed 
operations for each thousand feet produced, 
to pay the taxes on his supply of raw mate- 
rial. 


Conservation Corps Mentioned in 
Resolutions 


In their resolutions the members urged that 
in President Roosevelt's civilian conservation 
corps for unemployment relief and reforesta- 
tion, the operation be co-ordinated with the ac- 
tivities of existing forestry operations in the 
Northwest. It was believed that by co-opera- 
tion plans could be developed that would per- 
mit of the greatest possible benefit to foresta- 
tion projects, if funds are made available with 
which to carry such plans to completion. They 
further urged that the conservation corps sup- 
ply fire suppression crews during the summer. 
It was further recommended that the chief for- 
ester of the United States be designated to pro- 
vide co-ordination in the operation of the civilian 
conservation corps. They urged the Govern- 
ment to allocate necessary radio channels for 
the use of State and private protective organ- 
izations. They approved the principles of land 
classification and planning as practical means 
of limiting the disastrous wastage of lands. 
They endorsed the immediate control of white 
pine blister rust through a co-ordinated plan 
for utilization of such labor resources as may 
become available through the conservation corps 
for general forestry work. 

The afternoon session opened with reports 
from forest experiment stations. Large areas 
of land were shown to have reverted to county 
ownership. Considerable discussion took place 
over the question of ways and means for han- 
dling these lands. Responsible ownership was 
stressed as the first necessity for any plan of 
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first wear out the wood. Advantages claimed 
for it include: 

Contains no waxes or non-drying oils; seals 
wood against absorption of moisture and for- 
eign materials; penetrates the wood surface; 
does not flake, scrape off, scratch or mar; 
requires no steel wooling; is not slippery—is 
safe under scatter rugs; sanitary —is not 
sticky; used for complete refinishing and re- 
juvenating old finishes; produces lustrous fin- 
ish; can be waxed for dancing; ideal as first 
coat under varnish, shellac, lacquer or wax 
when a high gloss surface finish is desired; easy 
to apply (coverage is 700-1,000 square feet a 
gallon) ; easy to clean, economical to maintain; 
can be applied to oiled surfaces. 


More Aids for Roof Sales 


Colors that are new, and sealed edges and 
thick butts, most decidedly new to asphalt shin- 
gles, are added sales points which the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, of 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York, has announced to “top off” 
the already strong advantage of its patented 
“Millerizing” process. The company has pre- 
pared an attractive booklet, in colors, to de- 
scribe this new product and is inviting dealers 
to send for a copy. The firm says it is “a new 
line of asphalt shingles throughout.” 


Taxes, Fires 


development. Laws of the various States gov- 
erning forest lands were outlined. Whether 
county or State forests should be made out of 
these areas, was debated. Coos County (Ore.), 
it was stated, is inducing people to settle on 
these lands. George C. Joy, State forester of 
Washington, declared that 90 percent of tax 
forfeited land is good only for forest purposes ; 
all these lands constitute a bad fire hazard. 
He declared the time is ripe for the establish- 
ment of State forests, because they would tend 
to relieve unemployment. 

California’s success with seasonally paid fire 
suppression crews was narrated by Rex Black, 
manager of the California Forest Protection As- 
sociation. Men in these crews are paid $25 a 
month and board and lodging. No men are 
hired by the hour. The crews are stationed 
at strategic points, and are increased during 
the worst fire spells. Mr. Black declared that 
when word got around that no men were to be 
hired by the hour, incendiary fires decreased 
greatly. The success of the plan can be judged 
from the fact that in 1931 California spent 
$400,000 for protection while in 1932 with the 
monthly hired crews and a more disastrous fire 
season the cost was but $109,000. 

Mr. Black also went into considerable detail 
regarding operation of California’s camps for 
unemployed men, some 7,000 of whom are 
housed in tents, abandoned logging camps, re- 
sorts, and other places. Funds come from the 
State, which appropriated money to handle 
transients. He is strongly in favor of using 
President Roosevelt’s plan to organize men for 
forest protection and improvement work. 


New officers were elected as follows: 


President—G. B. McLeod. 

Vice presidents—Montana, W. C. Lubrecht; 
Idaho, S. G. Moon; Washington, C. B. San- 
derson; Oregon, E. S. Collins; California, H. 
W. Cole. 

Trustees—Montana, Paul Neils: Idaho, G. 
F. Jewett; Washington, J. L. Bridge; Oregon, 
E. B. Tanner; California, D. S. Painter. 

Treasurer—C. S. Chapman. 

Exhibits that attracted much attention were: 

Wolf portable timber sawing machine put 
out by the Reed-Prentice Corporation; new 
fire fighting pumps and packboards; falling 
and bucking saw put out by Vaughn Prod- 
ucts Co.; U. S. Forest portable radio sets; 
old and new type mill hose; small capacity 
pump put out by Briggs & Stratton Corpora- 
tion; Bluheat forestry torch put out by Cali- 
fornia Fire Extinguisher Co.; saw blade steel 
hoe developed by California forest service. 
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ontrol, Promotion-- Urges Western Pine 


CG) Graph Offered as Guide to Production GC) New Merchandising Tools Are to Be 


Control, in Which Co-operation of 
Public Agencies and Banks Is Sought 


PorTtLAND, Ore., March 25.—The second an- 
nual meeting of the Western Pine Association 
was held here March 16 and 17. D. T. Mason, 
manager, had planned a comprehensive program 
of important business. Officers, committees and 
members were therefore kept busy. The lum- 
bermen met under apparently auspicious circum- 
stances, with news coming from all directions of 
returned confidence, just following the banking 
holiday. Security and commodity prices were 
reported advancing, and it was a very hopeful 
meeting. Members of an industry as far flung 
as that of western pine manufacturing must con- 
sider the long swing, and definite programs and 
industry-planning were the order of the day. 

B. W. Lakin, president of the association since 
its formation two years ago, when the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation were merged, presided. Mr. Lakin 
briefly sketched the accomplishments of the or- 
ganization during the last year, and particularly 
commended the management and staff for their 
personal sacrifices in keeping the organization 
intact and functioning on the low income basis. 
Mr. Lakin stressed the personal responsibility 
of each member in carrying on the association 
work, 


Must Govern Selves or Be Governed 


Maj. Mason, manager, made no formal report. 
He pointed to many hopeful signs in the busi- 
ness world, and particularly in the western pine 


industry. Then in the way of a warning he 
said: “However, we all know better than to 
feel that everything is fixed, and go home to 
make a lot of lumber. But we do feel we have 
been through a depression and are now at least 
an inch up from the bottom.” Then he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the depression was 
largely due to failure of organization, which in 
turn could be attributed to lack of leadership. 
It was the failure to develop co-operation be- 
tween organizations, and within organizations. 
He said we must have government in organiza- 
tions, just the same as within the State. In 
order to have enforcable government within 
economic organizations, there must be some 
modifications in the Sherman law. He pre- 
dicted that there will eventually be one of two 
forms of government in industry. Either it will 
be government from without the industry, or it 
will be self-government within the organizations. 
In the absence of any modification of the Sher- 
man law, all that can be done is to go on as 
in the past, with individual co-operation based 
on committee recommendations. 


Maj. Mason touched on President Roosevelt's 
plans for employment in connection with refor- 
estation, and his program in connection with 
National Parks. He stated that while the Pres1- 
dent has a certain amount of sentimental in- 
terest in forestry matters, he also has a very 
practical interest. He cited the President’s work 
on his own estate, and in New York State. He 
explained some of the fundamentals of the 


Sales Code, Zone Price Reports, More 
Attractive Grade Names, and Research 


President’s ideas. He was of the opinion tha 
the President’s program would put men to work 
in the forests in useful ways. 


Two Leaders on Industry Economics 


A letter from Wilson Compton, manager, Na. 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gaye 
some enlightenment on the banking situation, 
and gave encouragement to the manufacturers 
particularly as it forecast a considerable advance 
in lumber prices during the coming weeks, 

Estimates of 1932 production of lumber for 
the United States, received from Chas. S. Keith, 
Kansas City, indicated that about 8.3 billion 
feet was made, and 10.4 billion feet was shipped, 
This means that 1932 production amounted to 
about 65 percent of the production of 1869, 


Graph to Guide Mill Activities 


The printed program contained much valuable 
data, and a chart of the western pine industry 
business from 1924 up to the present. This 
chart, which should be a guide to manufacturers 
in regard to production and values, will be re- 
tained by members, and may be kept uptodate 
with data that will be supplied by the asso 
ciation. It was shown that in the western pine 
industry mill stocks were reduced more than 
600 million feet last year, which is 86 percent 
of the amount of reduction recommended by the 
U. S. Timber Conservation Board. The recom- 
mendation of that board for 1933 is that western 
pine stocks be further reduced by about 400 
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This graph shows the interrelation of dif- 
ferent factors in the western pine situation, 
together with the relation of these factors 
to general business activity. The graph 
shows the relations of each of these factors 
each month, beginning with January, 1924. 
The data are based on information from 
106 identical mills, which in their capacity 
and operations constitute approximately 85 
percent of the western pine industry. 

The scale at the extreme left indicates, 
in millions of feet, the monthly produc 
tion and shipments by 106 mills. Opposite 
this scale, production is indicated by the 
dotted line, and shipments by the dash 


line. At the extreme right, on the lower 
part of the page, is the scale for the vol- 
ume of stock on hand on the first of each 
month. (By error, a decimal point was not 
inserted between the figures in each pair; 
in other words, the top figure should be 
2.2 billion feet). The solid line opposite 
this scale shows the stock on hand on the 
first of each month. 

The Business Activity index, the light 
dash line, is that got out by the Cleveland 
Trust Co. 

The Supply Demand index is the heavy 
solid line, which moves back and forth, 
and more or less parallels the Business 


Activity index line. The Supply Demand 
index expresses the relation each month of 
the demand for the month (as measured 
by shipments) to the stock of lumber on 
hand, with correction for seasonal varia- 
tion; in other words, in 1924 in midsum- 
mer, the shipments were very low as com- 
pared with the stock of lumber on hand, 
with consequent low point on the Supply 
Demand index line. By the end of 1924, 
the demand had become very strong with 
reference to stock of lumber on hand, with 
the consequent strong upward movement 
to a high point on the Supply Demand in- 
dex line. 

The scale at the extreme right, at the 
top, indicates the index price of Ponderosa 
pine, as shown in the solid line in the 
uppermost part of the graph. 


The Ponderosa pine price, it will be 
noted, is in general responsive to the move- 
ment of the Supply Demand. However, 
the change in price is usually delayed sev- 
eral months behind the movement of the 
Supply Demand index. A strong decrease 
in the Supply Demand index indicates the 
expectancy of a price decrease. On the 
other hand, a strong increase in the Supply 
Demand index is indicative of future price 
increase. 


Also the Supply Demand index may be 
considered as a good guide to policy in 
decreasing or increasing production. For 
example, when the Supply Demand index 
began to fall off greatly following April, 
1929, production should have been cur- 
tailed, with the object of reducing stocks. 
Instead of that, over-production took place, 
with accumulation of stocks through 1930. 
This hastened the fall of the Supply De- 
mand index, and also the price of lumber. 


—Daviw T. Mason. 
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million feet, and already they have been re- 
duced 125 million feet. It is estimated that at 
resent about 57 percent of mill stocks is sal- 
able—deducting from the total the stock that is 
not in shipping dry condition, the roof boards 
and stickers and items for which there is no 
present demand. 


Banker Willing to Co-operate on Plan 


The banking holiday, which had caused such 
widespread interest throughout the country, was 
no doubt partly responsible for the appearance 
on the program of Herbert Alward, manager 
of the Portland unit of the Bank of California, 
and president of the Clearing House Association 
of Portland. In introducing him, Maj. Mason 
cave Mr. Alward two subjects: The bankers’ 
co-operation in carrying out a program of vol- 
yntary industry self-government by advising 
their clients to co-operate; and late news re- 


garding the banking situation. Mr. Alward 
made a pleasing and interesting address. It was 
jucid and full of encouragement. In regard 


to co-operation with the industry in its plans, 
he stated the bankers would be willing and able 
to work with the industry if they were furnished 
with facts and a definite program, but the lum- 
bermen must first be in accord on a plan. 


The Genesis of Bank Troubles 


He spoke at length on the banking situation. 
He said much of the criticism of bankers is 
justified. But, on the other hand, the present 
situation is the result of a great strain, and not 
due to the sins of a few bankers. It is more 
fundamental than that. There was a wave of 
inflation, of overproduction and of things of tre- 
mendous force. He said men of the Mitchell 
type were the product of that financial age fol- 
lowing the war. In that period, banks were 
faced with new conditions. People were buying 
bonds, and it was easy for industries to borrow 
money on longer time, and at cheaper rates, 
and the banks lost much of the commercial 
paper business. Other types of business came 
to be more profitable, and men of the Mitchell 
type were the outgrowth. But we still have 
some commercial bankers left. He told of some 
of the troubles of the banks over the last two 
years in meeting the heavy stream of with- 
drawals by persons who were afraid of banks. 
Mr. Alward was strong in his praise of things 
that have been accomplished under the new Ad- 
ministration, and pointed out further advances 
that he expects to see. He said: “It looks 
as if at last we have found ourselves on solid 
ground and that we will go forward.” 


Recommends Production and Sales Control 


The economics committee has been one of the 
most active and important of the new associa- 
tion. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, jr., chairman, spoke 
of the committee’s success with its program of 
production control last year, but said he believed 
that conditions had much to do with it. Now it 
is hoped business is entering a new era, and 
control must function. 

There was discussed, with general approval, 
the recommendation of the economics committee, 
based on the recommendations of the Timber 
Conservation Board, that, in order further to 
reduce excess stocks, lumber manufacturers vol- 
untarily hold their production during 1933 up to 
July 1, to a maximum of 25 percent of sawmill 
capacity. Also it was recommended that each 
manufacturer hold his shipments to a reasonable, 
relation to the shipments of the western pine 
industry, as broadly indicated by the relation 
ot the individual mill capacity to the capacity 
ot the entire industry. 


To Report Semi-Monthly Zone Prices 


Announcement that, beginning April 1, the 
association will .issue semi-monthly price re- 
ports to principals and sales managers of mem- 

Tr companies was made by Don Lawrence, 
chairman of the statistical committee. These 
Teports will give delivered prices in 19 zones 
covering the entire country. This has been one 
: the most active committees of the organiza- 
ion, 

Among other things, it recommends that pool 
Cars and part cars in transit be discouraged. It 
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Officers elected at the annual meeting of the Western Pine Association held in Portland, Ore., March 

16 and 17: From left to right, B. W. Lakin, of McCloud, Calif., retiring president, member of board; 

J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, Wash., vice president: Ralph R. Macartney, of Klamath Falls, Ore., pres- 

ident; C. L. Isted, of Bend, Ore., treasurer; David T. Mason, of Portland, manager. Two others, not pres- 

ent for the picture, are George W. York, of Albuquerque, N. M., vice president, and S. V. Fullaway, 
of Portland, secretary. Mr. Fullaway has held the secretarial position for a number of years 


advocates that all freight surcharges and transit 
privilege costs, be for customer’s account. It 
approved group sales managers’ meetings, and 
suggested more joint meetings. It also ex- 
pressed approval of the code of trade practices 
adopted by the National Conference of Sales 
Managers in Chicago, and commended it to the 
association as a sales policy. (As pointed out 
by the Chair, details of this cede are to be found 
in the Jan. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.) 

In discussing the committee’s report, I. N. 
Tate, Minneapolis, Minn., laid especial emphasis 
on the sales managers’ trade practice code, and 
pointed out the importance of having definite 
plans in the conduct of business. As an example 
of the necessity for having a book of rules, Mr. 
Tate referred to harmful practices that grow up, 
such as the part car shipments, to which one 
objection is that the manufacturers are carrying 
the stock for the retailers. It is time, he de- 
clared, to get back to a wholesale business, in- 
stead of dealing in retail amounts. 


Public Officials Favor Cutting Control 


As Maj. Mason has pointed out in the past, 
timber control is the most important part of in- 
dustry regulation. In the western pine area, 
the public owns 70 percent of the timber, and 
therefore any plans must be in the interest of 
the public. The sustained-yield plan is such a 
system. Forest Service and Indian Service of- 
ficials who were present expressed their deep 
interest in the welfare of the industry and its 
plans, and were favorably disposed toward the 
sustained-yield method of operating. They in- 
cluded Lee Muck, Indian Service, Spokane; 
C. J. Buck, regional forester, Portland, Ore.; 
Maj. Evan W. Kelly, regional forester, Mis- 
soula, Mont., and T. D. Woodbury, assistant 
regional forester, San Francisco. 


Idaho Grades Renamed; Others to Follow 


Walter Neils, Libby, Mont., and Otto Leu- 
schel, Lewiston, Idaho, discussed changes in 
grade nomenclature. New grade names for 
Idaho white pine have already been adopted by 
the white pine group, and officially went into 
practice Jan. 16. The new names are as 


follows: 
SUPREME (B&Better Select) 
CHOICE (C Select) 
QUALITY (D Select) 
COLONIAL (No. | Common) 
STERLING (No. 2 Common) 
STANDARD (No. 3 Common) 
UTILITY (No. 4 Common) 
INDUSTRIAL (No. 5 Common) 


It is thought that the soft pines suffer from 
confusion among buyers under the grade names 





used in American Lumber Standards, where the 
grade nomenclature is the same in different 
species, but the grades themselves are in no 
way comparable. The grading committee was 
instructed to prepare new grade names for Pon- 
derosa and California sugar pine, to be later 
submitted to the members. 

Huntington Taylor, Sprague River, Ore., told 
the members of the work of the research depart- 
ment, under Albert Hermann. He praised the 
work of the department. He told of uses being 
made of the association data by users of west- 
ern pines, and the prestige the research depart- 
ment is gaining. He urged support of this de- 
partment to the full extent of the limited funds 
obtainable. He mentioned many activities that 
should he carried on in this department. 

The great importance of the box business to 
the western pine industry was emphasized by 
Maj. Mason. 


Want Container Rates Equalized 


In regard to railroad rates, Walter Leuthold, 
Spokane, chairman of the traffic committee, 
pointed out that the railroad surcharge, due to 
expire April 1, had been extended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for six months 
longer. This was one reason why Mr. Leuth- 
old expressed himself as not hopeful for imme- 
diate relief by reduction of rail rates. He out- 
lined principal points in important cases now 
under consideration. Mr. Leuthold reported 
that new legislation promises some measure of 
regulation of water rates between Pacific and 
Atlantic coast ports. 

The following resolution was presented by 
Mr. Leuthold and adopted by the members and 
wired to H. G. Toll, chairman Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau, Chicago: 

WHEREAS, There is before the freight traffic 
officers of trans-continental lines, who are meet- 
ing today in Chicago, application No. 13808, a 
proposal to equalize freight charges on canned 
goods and dried fruit packed in wooden and fi- 
berboard containers, and 

WHEREAS, Favorable action on this proposal 
by the carriers will result in a greater use of 
wooden containers, which is of vital importance 
to the lumber industry and the carriers as well, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Pine Association, 
in meeting assembled, instruct the chairman of 
the traffic committee to telegraph H. G. Toll, 
chairman of the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau, Chicago, urging the adoption of this 
application. 


Labor Wage Problems Considered 


W. C. Ruegnitz, president of the Four-L or- 
ganization, told the manufacturers that, in pay- 
roll reduction, the lumber industry has gone 
lower than any other industry, both in rates 
and man-hour work. Said he: “As business 
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turns back and up, you are going to face two 
things, a shorter work week and higher wages. 
A standard minimum wage, and a standard 
work week, is a sound theory and is a major 
industry problem.” J. D. Tennant, Longview, 
Wash., commenting on the same subject, said 
he would suggest and recommend serious con- 
sideration of the shorter working day by the 
Western Pine Association. He said: “We will, 
when it is possible, have to increase the stand- 


Shingle Indus 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—The annual Red 
Cedar Shingle Congress was held here March 
22 and 23, followed by the annual business meet- 
ing of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

Dale Craft, Royal Shingle Co., Whites, 
Wash., retired as president of the bureau, and 
becomes a member of the advisory board. Mr. 
Craft has held the office for three years. Dur- 
ing that time the shingle organization, it is 
freely admitted by all, has made more progress 
than in any other period of its existence. As 
Mr. Craft leaves the presidency, the association 
has the greatest membership in its history, com- 
posing 95 percent of the production of the red 
cedar shingle industry, and a large percentage 
of the cedar logging operators. It also is in 
strong financial position, with a healthy cash 
balance in the treasury. During his regime, 
the shingle industry has simplified and stand- 
ardized its grades, eliminated the manufacture 
of thin shingles, adopted the “certified” label 
which is issued only to members whose product 
meets the strict quality requirements of the 
United States Department of Commerce com- 
mercial standards and the rigid inspection of 
the bureau inspectors. 

Much of the credit for these outstanding 
achievements is of course due to the able man- 
agement of Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager of 
the bureau, and his staff of assistants, as well as 
to the loyal work of the advisory board. But 
it is a record brought about during the period 
of Mr. Craft’s leadership, of which he may 
well feel proud. That there is just as much 
progress and just as important work ahead for 
the incoming administration, is the thought ex- 
pressed by Mr. Craft. 

Leo. Black, manager of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Seattle, was elected 
president. C. J. Culter, president Hammond 
Cedar Co. (Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C., 
was elected vice president. Arthur Bevan was 
elected secretary-manager and treasurer. 

As was brought out in President Craft’s brief 
address, it is significant that while most other 
industries showed big losses in business dur- 
ing 1932, shingle production has held its own 
as compared with the year before. He attrib- 
uted much of this to the work of the shingle 
bureau, and pointed out that, with new building 
at such a low ebb, it is obvious that much of 
this business was reroofing and remodelling. 


Orderly Marketing Is Big Problem 


It was the consensus that during the last 
three years the industry has put its house in 
order so far as production is concerned. That 
important step having been accomplished, the 
next big problem is marketing. Orderly mar- 
keting and trade promotion were the two prin- 
cipal subjects of discussion, to which practically 
everything else was either related or submerged. 
Secretary-Manager Bevan brought up this topic 
of “orderly marketing” in his opening remarks. 
He said in part: 


We have had within the last few weeks 
the most concrete and astounding example 
of what leadership means, and what it can 


accomplish. Ait the same time we must not 
overlook the fact that leadership can accom- 
plish very little without the support and co- 
operation of the people as a whole. He 
pointed out that co-operation has accom- 
plished much for the shingle men but warned 
them not to permit the idea to grow that 
they have finished the job. As a matter of 
fact, he said, we are just starting. Orderly 
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ard wage until the worker has reasonable pur- 

chasing power.” 
The annual 

follows: 
President 


election of officers resulted as 


— Ralph Macartney, manager 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore. Vice presidents—J. P. McGoldrick, Spo- 
Erie, Wash.; George W. York, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


Directors—E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; 
Walter Neils, Libby, Mont.; J. P. McGoldrick, 
Spokane; C. L. Billings, Lewiston, Idaho; 
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Ralph J. Hines, Chicago; C. L. 
Ore.; C. H. Daggett, Klamath 
Macartney, Klamath Falls; B. 
Cloud, Calif.; Swift Berry, 

James G. McNary, McNary, 

York, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Isted, 
Falls; R. R 
W. Lakin, Me. 
Camino, Calif 
Ariz.; Geo. W 


———_—_—_——— 

THE PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT OF ESTATE ANp 
FARM TIMBERS has been issued by the British 
Wood Preserving Association, 166 Piccadilly 
London, England, price 7 pence postpaid. . 


ry to Reorganize Marketing 


marketing is the problem so vastly more im- 
portant than those that have preceded, he 
declared, that I wonder why we are inclined 
to shy away from facing the issue. 


Group Selling Is Discussed 

Dr. Henry A. Burd, of the University of 
Washington faculty, made a striking address 
on the subject of orderly marketing, which 
aroused much discussion among the shingle 
manufacturers. He first complimented them 
for standardizing and simplifying their product. 
He suggested that they can do for their market- 
ing what they have done for their production. 
They have shown that they can co-operate. 
He advised them to get together, and submerge 
their individuality. He said it might not be 
practicable to take the whole move in one step, 
but a joint marketing organization for the 
whole industry should be the ultimate object. 

The association’s 
counsel, Leslie I. Ayer, 
gave a brief synopsis of 
the legal aspects of any 
group selling plan. He 
explained the reason- 
able steps that might be 
taken to prevent “dog 
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eat dog” competition 
within an industry. Mr. 
Ayer expressed the 
opinion that one of the 
most important things 
in the country is to 
bring orderly marketing 
and distributing of prod- 
ucts, as well as control of production. 

These addresses provoked much discussion, 
and it was evident that although many mem- 
bers, who had gone through unfortunate ex- 
periences in the past, were skeptical, there was 
great interest. It is planned to have a com- 
mittee make an exhaustive study of the possi- 
bilities and probable methods of bringing about 
co-operative selling. 








Remodeling Promotion Campaign 
Successful 


The other topic of most general interest was 
that of trade promotion. R. P. Milne, advertis- 
ing and merchandising counsel, told of some of 
the excellent work in the trade promotion field 
that has been done during the last year. It 
is felt that trade promotion, effective as it has 
been, is really only begun. The work of the 
field men was particularly praised, but it is 
felt that the program is not properly balanced, 
and therefore other steps are being planned if 
and when funds are available. Mr. Milne 
pointed out that their work has been largely 
directed toward promotion of reroofing and re- 
modelling, as it was obviors that was where the 
most effective work could be done at a time 
when there has been relatively little new build- 
ing. 

It might be noted that some eight or nine 
years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN started 
a “remodelling campaign,” and began to stress 


to retail lumber dealers and lumber and shingle 
manufacturers alike the importance of stimulat- 
ing this market. Illustrated articles in this pa- 
per, novel cut-out booklets for distribution and 
newspaper articles with mats for country news- 
papers were used. The recognition of the im- 
portance of this market has been growing for 
years, and part of the outgrowth has been the 
formation of “Home Modernizing” bureaus. 

Along this line Mr. Milne particularly called 
attention to a similar campaign being put on 
by Better Homes & Gardens, an important 
home publication of general circulation. 





Mr. Milne also called attention to the de- | 


mand for small homes. He said that the farm 
market promises much opportunity for increased 
business. He urged the shingle group to back 
up the field men, and give active support to the 
dealers by means of an advertising program. 

One of the interesting features of the ses- 
sion was the showing of the bureau’s film used 
by field men, illustrating how high quality cer- 
tified shingles are produced, how they may be 
sold, and how they should be applied in re- 
roofing over old roofs. 


Advisory Board Is Elected 


The advisory board was reduced from eight- 
een to fifteen, three of whom are loggers. 
Those elected, with the exception of two direc- 
tors who will be appointed by the logging in- 
terests, are as follows: 

Jess Schwarz, 
Wash.; H. J. 


Shingle Co., Kelso, 
Timber Co., 


Crescent 
3Jailey, Saginaw 


Aberdeen, Wash.; R. M. Ingram, E. C. Miller 
Cedar Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; Leo 
Black, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 


Co., Seattle, Wash.; P. 
Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Ingram, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; G. A. Bergstrom, Pacific Timber Co., 
Everett, Wash.; P. H. Olwell, Jamison Lum- 


R. Smith, M. R. Smith 
Seattle, Wash.; Chas. 


ber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash.; Chas. 
Plant, Bloedel Stewart & Welch Co. (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C.; George Kidd, Huntting- 


Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C.; 
L. Hughes, Jos. Chew Shingle Co. (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C.; C. J. Culter, Hammond 
Cedar Co. (Ltd.), Hammond. B. C.; Wm. Reed, 
Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash.; Dale 
Craft, Royal Shingle Co., Whites, Wash. 


United Effort Will Ensure Success 


“The shingle manufacturers are the best or- 
ganized unit in the lumber industry,” was one 
of the many complimentary remarks heard re- 
cently about this branch of the industry. But 
Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager, urged the 
members not to become too complacent and self 
satisfied. He said the real job lies ahead. In 
closing his report,-Manager Bevan said: 

With general business showing definite 
signs of improvement, commodity prices, and 
particularly those of farm products, increas- 
ing, with dealers’ stocks at the lowest point 
in decades, with a quality standard, certified 
product to sell, I feel with many others that 
the shingle industry can face the future with 
confidence. There remains much to be doné, 
and there is plenty of work for everybody. 
Do not forget that only as an _ industry, 
united in effort, can you really succeed, that 
such united effort is the key to the problems 
that still require an answer. I can not be- 
lieve that an industry that has gone as far 
as has the shingle industry, during this 
darkest depression, will even listen to such 
statements as “It can’t be done,” but on the 
other hand will proceed to develop and put 
into effect reforms in marketing and selliné 
which will make the shingle industry # 
example and guide to other industries. 
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Newark, N. J., March 27—Changing from 
a two day meeting at the seashore to a one- 
day strictly business meeting at Newark, the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association drew 450 
dealers to its forty-ninth annual convention last 
Thursday, one of the biggest meetings in at- 
tendance the association ever had, and also one 
of the most enthusiastic. The sessions were 
given over to the imparting of needed business 
information, not “ballyhoo,” for the lumber 
dealers, like other business men, have decided 
that the only way to entice prosperity back 
home is to go to work and work hard. Spencer 
D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, was re-elected 
president for his fourth term. Other officers 
elected were: 


Vice president—Joseph H. Jackson, Rocka- 
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way. 

Treasurer—Edward J. McFeeley, 

Directors: “or three-year 
ceed themselves—William J. 
ton; George H. Conover, Keyport; 
E. Loizeaux, Plainfield; Daniel Van Winkle, 
Paterson; James J. Wilson, Trenton. Three- 
year term in place of Arthur D. Tuttle, Wést- 
field (deceased)—A. J. Holcombe, Somerville. 
Two years, to fill unexpired term of Harry 
J. Rolfe, New Brunswick (deceased)—Lewis 
Stryker, New Brunswick. One year, fill un- 
expired term of E. J. McFeeley—S. F. Bai- 
iey, Newark. 


Newark. 
term to suc- 
Case, Fleming- 
Charles 


The report of Secretary G. E. DeNike, of 
Newark, which he discussed paragraph by para- 
graph as he read it, stressed first his definition 
of a trade association: “An organization of 
business men in and serving an industry for 
mutually helpful service and better business.” 
He suggested that the members use that as a 
yardstick for measuring the value of the asso- 
ciation. Some of the specific activities he men- 
tioned were: 

Local groups to promote greater confidence 
among dealers, remove old animosities, and 
strengthen co-operation for mutual gain; as- 
sociation action to prevent unethical manu- 
facturers and wholesalers from delaying 
shipments on a rising market and overload- 
ing on a falling market, which in one of 
several instances cited was so beneficial that 


a dealer reported that “we have saved 
enough on this car to pay association dues 
for several years’; arbitration committee 


prepared a uniform order form, which by as- 
Suring definite agreement at time of pur- 
chase and doing away with looseness in plac- 
ing orders, removed chief causes of trouble, 
with the result that while there were 114 
arbitration cases in 1922 there were none 
last year. 

Transit 


and pool-car problem dealt 
effectively; 


prominent in the campaign for 
Standardizaton; a car-card system that pre- 
vented wholesale invoice padding, a check- 
up that “caught more than one wholesaler 
red-handed”; instigated insurance’ survey 
Which resulted in a money-saving blanket 
form of policy; perpetual inventory card; 39 
Stated conferences with producers last year, 
on sales policy; 520 callers at office last year, 
seeking information or consulting on trade 
problems; vigorous promotion of grade and 
Species marking; six years’ work on inter- 
Coastal freight rate fluctuations successful. 

“Our trade practice committee has done 
two outstanding jobs: First, the development 
of a distribution policy so sound that it has 
been adopted nationally, practically intact; 
copies of this policy were distributed in the 
form of stickers to our members for use on 
their orders; second, it has set up a defini- 
“on of a retail lumber yard which has also 
had national attention.” 


with 


The most pressing problem right now, though, 
he said, is that of distribution, “which has be- 
come acute since the advent of the wharf stock, 
millwork warehouse, flooring warehouse, gen- 
eral building supply warehouse, and like sources 
ot supply.” He continued: 


It is a problem that calls for the utmost 
er on the part of our best analytical 
rains in the search for a solution. Literally 


Scores of so-called retail lumber and mill- 
work outlets have been set up in this State 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


during the last year, and they 
increase at an alarming rate. They are mak- 
ing rapid inroads on the profit and volume 
of the dealer whose overhead is so firmly im- 
bedded in ‘the very soil upon which his plant 
is erected that he is practically helpless. Un- 
less each and every such dealer will work 
shoulder to shoulder with his fellow dealer, 
in presenting an unbroken front to the rab- 
ble that is rapidly undermining the stability 
of his own structure, we are going to have a 
sad picture. 


Home Loan Bank Here to Stay 


An unusually clear and understandable de- 
scription and report of the operations of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank was made by Francis 
V. D. Lloyd, president of the Newark home 
loan bank. Mr. Lloyd, son of a lumberman, 
was a lawyer and a judge before he was made 
president of the bank. 

In addressing the lumbermen he first vigor- 
ously and definitely “spiked” the rumor that 
the home loan banks will be legislated out of 
existence, by either repeal or modification of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act. 


Credit Lines of $7,500,000 Already 


The Federal Home Loan Bank of Newark 
is doing business as usual. There has been 
no let-down in our activities. Since we got 
under way, despite the many obstacles and 
difficulties attendant upon a new venture, we 
have granted credit lines of $7,500,000, ap- 
proved loans of $2,500,000, already disbursed 
$1,200,000 of that amount, and are ready to 
disburse the rest when called for. Since the 
ending of the bank holiday alone we have 
disbursed about $350,000 and are still at it 
daily. We are presently studying plans and 
inspecting sites for our permanent quarters, 
and expect to have this item definitely set- 
tled within the next few days. From the 
foregoing you will understand that we have 
no thought or idea that the Federal Home 
Loan Banks are to be abolished. My per- 
sonal opinion is their scope may be extended 
and broadened. 


continue to 


How the operation of these banks, loaning 
money to their member institutions, will help 
the lumber dealer was discussed by Mr. Lloyd, 
who said: 

I think I can show you an immediate bene- 


fit from practically the first dollar loaned, 
because under our loaning’ regulations, 
mortgage loans for the purpose of repairs, 


remodeling and other activities leading di- 
rectly to the employment of labor are first on 
our list of five purposes for which the pro- 
ceeds of our loans are to be used, and a pref- 
erential interest rate is given the borrowing 
institutions on loans for this purpose. 

I am sure you readily comprehend how 
valuable this system, once under way and in 
full operation, will be to the lumber dealer. 
The repair, renovation and building of homes 
constitute the major outlet for your prod- 
uct; and that home the financing of which 
does not involve a mortgage is a decided ex- 
ception to the rule. From the proceeds of 
the mortgage, part payment of your lumber 
and material is made. Unfortunately for 
many of you, in the past full payment not 
only of your bill but all others, was expected 
from this source. I sincerely hope the future 
holds forth no similar illusions to you, for 
we intend, and believe it our duty, in addi- 
tion to loaning money to institutions, to in- 
augurate and suggest ways and means for 
their better management and particularly for 
better appraisals, better construction, as well 
as sounder and better financing by prospective 
home builders. 

The day of the mortgage to pay the entire 
cost of construction is past. Not one home in 
ten thousand was ever built and the contract 
price not exceeded. I think the man with a 
vacant lot and a mortgage with which to 
build a house has, together with the mort- 
gage institution with incompetent apprais- 
ers, done more to encourage a lot of per- 
fectly good carpenters and builders to lay 
down their tools and become lumber and 
material dealers, thereby injuring the lumber 
trade immeasurably, than any other half- 
dozen factors. I feel confident a Federal 
home loan reserve system such as ours will 
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Jerseyites Study Distribution and Financing 


be an outstanding factor in remedying this 
condition by encouraging, and enforcing as 
a condition precedent to membership in the 
system, sound lending, appraising and con- 
struction standards in the home mortgage 
loaning institutions of this country. In- 
cluded in the category of sound lending 
standards, I believe that, under present-day 
conditions and future conditions for some 
time to come, lower cost of mortgage money, 
which includes lower interest rates to bor- 
rowers, is absolutely essential. 


Home Finance Needs an Even Keel 
With a 


mortgage reserve system such as 
ours, catering to those types of institutions 
which make long-term amortizing mort- 
gages, I am confident that the future home 
financing will be on an even keel, and your 
business, as well as the home-owner, will 
benefit. It is our hope that all the home 


mortgage agencies will adopt the amortizing 
type of mortgage. I think you will all agree 
that if we had fewer homes but adequately 
financed, in which the owner had a con- 
stantly increasing equity, our home con- 
struction industry would be in better condi- 
tion today. Repairs, renovations and re- 
modeling could be accomplished as needed, 
and a fair equity in the property would be a 
basis for credit as well as a source for an 
additional mortgage loan. Moreover’ the 
home owner would be immeasurably better 
off and the grim specter of foreclosure fur- 
ther removed by each mortgage payment. A 
mortgage is a debt, and at some time or an- 
other must be repaid, although the average 
home owner with the ordinary type of 
straight mortgage generally loses sight of 
that fact. Our ultimate goal is a nation of 
home owners, not only in name but in fact. 
We need your co-operation and offer you 
ours, to the end that our home owners, the 
home mortgage loaning institutions, and the 
trades and industries so closely allied with 
them both, may prosper. 

Other speakers included John J. McCloskey, 
association attorney, who discussed laws in 
prospect and sought member opinions as to 
what should be done about them; A. R. Law- 
rence, State deputy commissioner of banking 
and insurance in charge of the compensation 
rating bureau, who explained compensation in- 
surance provisions and rates; State Senator 
Charles E. Loiseaux, of Plainfield, a director 
of the association, who told of laws pending 
at Trenton; J. M. Fitzgerald, president of the 
Western Maryland Railroad and vice chairman 
of the eastern railroads’ committee on public 
relations, who showed that we need all the vari- 
ous types of transportation we now have, but 
that there should be some co-ordination as to 
operating control; W. W. Schupner, secretary 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association; Paul S. Collier, secretary of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association; 
and R. T. Titus, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 





Shingle Mills Resuming 
Operations 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 24.—Anticipating a 
seasonal increase in demand, shingle mills 
throughout the southwest Washington area are 
resuming operations. Several that have been 
down for protracted periods, in some instances 
several years, are reopening. Among these are 
the Andall shingle mill, between Raymond and 
South Bend, which began operation this week 
after being closed for more than four years. 
John Andall, South Bend logging onerator, the 
new owner, has undertaken extensive repairs. 
The Mackie shingle mill, near Aberdeen, re- 
sumed this week on a larger scale than at any 
time in the last two years. The Saginaw shin- 
gle mill at Aberdeen resumed this week follow- 
ing a month’s shutdown. The Crescent Shingle 
Co.’s mill at Kelso has resumed following a 
month’s shutdown. The Jacklin mill, located 
near South Bend, is being moved to the Pope- 
joy mill site in that city, where it will be placed 
in operation immediately. 
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Notwithstanding the fearfully inclement 
weather, Saturday, March 18, was a veritable 
red letter day in the history of the Dessert & 
3rown Lumber Co., of Saginaw, Mich., for that 
day marked a change almost revolutionary in 
the sales policies of that company. For the last 
two years this company had been considering 
the desirability of establishing the cash and 
carry policy in its yards at Saginaw and Clare. 
Finally a few weeks ago, W. A. Brown, man- 
ager, decided that because of the great change 
that has come to the lumber and building ma- 
terial business, with credit conditions getting 
worse all the time, the safe thing to do would 
be to make a radical change in merchandising 
policy and adopt the cash-way system. 

Having determined upon this policy, Mr. 
3rown made a thorough investigation of the 
workings of the cash-way system in effect in 
the Cavin Lumber Yards Associated, in south- 
ern Michigan. This investigation resulted in 
a contract being made with Will A. Cavin, of 
Sturgis, for the installation of the complete 
cash and carry plan for both the Saginaw and 
Clare yards of the Dessert & Brown Lumber 
Co. This service includes the use of the two 
slogans, “Pay Cash and Pay Less” and “Cash- 
Way” which have been copyrighted by the 
Cavin organization in Michigan. M. S. Rudi- 
sill, manager of the Niles Lumber Co., and E. 
M. Hayworth, of the Paw Paw Lumber & Coal 
Co., two Cavin Yards enthusiasts on the cash 
and carry policy, were called upon to make the 
preliminary plans for the installation of this 
service. Prior to the opening on March 18, 
they spent most of the week arranging the 
prices, displays, advertising etc., and on the open- 
ing day Mr. Hayworth completely managed the 
operations at Saginaw, while Mr. Rudisill had 
charge of the operations at the Clare yard. 


Effective Preliminary Advertising 


Two letters had been previously mailed to 
the rural districts and liberal newspaper space 
was utilized in Saginaw announcing that a 
new day had come in the retail merchandising 
of lumber and building materials, that the cost 
of distribution had been reduced by the new 
cash-way system of the Dessert & Brown Lum- 
ber Co., and that in operation the savings in 
overhead thus effected would be passed on to 
the buyers. As a feature of the opening under 





A roomy shed, well arranged office and display room, with everything price-tagged features plant at 
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ichigan Yards Go 
Cash-and-Carry 


Opening Day Under New Plan Draws Enthu- 
siastic Crowds Despite Inclement Weather 
—Response to Cash-Way System Gratifying 


the new system, to 
every lady who called 
at the yard was given 
her choice of a piece of 
attractive green glass- 
ware, while smokes were 
provided for every man 
visiting the yards dur- 
ing the day. Although 
everything in northern 
Michigan was frozen 
sclid and during at least 
one-third of the day a blinding snowstorm raged, 
the response to the announcement of this new 
policy and new method of merchandising was 
surprisingly satisfactory. Both at Saginaw and 
at Clare the yards were filled with callers 
throughout the entire day, an especially pleas- 
ing feature being the fact that over a hundred 
women took the trouble to visit the yards and 
seemed tremendously interested in the attractive 
display of lumber and building materials of all 
kinds and the ease with which, through the 
medium of price cards prominently displayed, 
they were able to determine the price of any 
item to which their attention was attracted. In- 
terested spectators at this opening were W. A. 
Cavin, of Sturgis, and Elvin Lough, manager 
of the White Pigeon Lumber Co., White Pigeon, 
Mich., another Cavin Yards cash and carry 
enthusiast. 

Many of the women remarked that they had 
no idea that there were such attractive and in- 
teresting places right in their midst as these 
lumber yards. It was estimated that at least 
half of the callers who visited the yards during 
the day had never been in these lumber yards 
before. A surprising and gratifying thing about 
this opening day as reported by W. A. Brown, 
manager, was the actual increase in sales. Even 
more encouraging, however, was the large num- 
ber of prospects secured for barns, chicken 
houses and many remodeling jobs. 


Every Item Price-Marked 


In line with the cash-way system inaugurated 
by the Cavin Yards in Michigan, everything 
in the yard, both at Saginaw and at Clare, was 
price-marked, prices being shown on large 


white heavy cardboard, painted in black and 
red. The main buildings at the yards also had 
been freshly repainted and showed in large 


Saginaw of Dessert & Brown Lumber 





An attractive show window plays an important part in a Cash-Way yard 
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signs the name “Cash-Way Lumber and Coal 
Yard.” On a platform in front of the office, 
at each yard, merchandise was displayed such 
as roofing, shingles, odd sash, stepladders, paint 
and various other articles, each item plainly 
price-marked. Some old odd sash that had 
been around the yards for many years were 





sold during the opening day and much interest 
was manifested by passers-by in many of the 
items set out in front for display. 

Hardwood floors, combination screen and | 
storm doors, paint, varnish and enamel and 
kitchen cabinet work seemed to be the items in 
which the women visitors were mostly inter- 
ested. Many of them took the time to secure 
complete information about these items and a 
number of good prospects in this way were se- 
cured that will be followed up a little later. 





Public Response Is Gratifying 


Associated with Mr. Brown in practically 
the complete management of the Saginaw yard 
are his wife, his son, Gerald, his daughter, 
Dorothy. and her husband. All of the young 
folks are tremendously interested in the new 
cash-way of merchandising and showed their en- 
thusiasm by making several sales during the 
opening day on the new basis. Commenting on 
the results of the opening day celebration of 
the adoption of this new policy, Mr. Brown 
said to a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: 

The response to our cash and carry plan 
was surprising. Several parties who pur- 
chased material on the opening day said: 
“At last we have found a place where we do 
not pay for the bad debts of others.” 

Continuing Mr. Brown said: 

Although we have been operating several 
days on the new basis, so far we have had 
no unfavorable reactions of any consequence. 
One thing that we are certain of is that we 
will have the cash or the merchandise and 
not the accumulation of a lot of bad ac- 
counts. 


A striking example of the operation of 4 
strictly cash business was brought home to Mr. 
Brown himself during the day. He had ordered 
from a large concern in Detroit a box of hard- 
ware. He had been told by the salesman that 
this concern was on a strictly cash basis, but 
Mr. Brown, whose credit with this concern 
always has been 100 percent, did not think this 
policy would apply to him. When the package 
was brought in by the expressman he demanded 
cash on delivery and would not even take a 
check unless it was certified. Smilingly paymg 
over the amount in cash, Mr. Brown said: 
“Well, it looks as though we must be on the 
right track when large concerns like that wont 
sell us on any other basis than for strictly cash. 


Oil Provides Cash for Farmers 


A visitor to that section and especially @ 
visitor at the Dessert & Brown Lumber Co.'s 
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ards is immediately impressed with the magni- 
tude of the oil developments from Saginaw, 
north through Midland, Mt. Pleasant and al- 
most up to the corporation line of Clare. Mr. 
Brown owns the land in front of his office 
where there is a producing oil well and there 
i; another producing well located in the back 
of his lumber yard. A drive through this 
Michigan oil territory would make the casual 
yisitor think he was in Oklahoma City or Sig- 
nal Hill, Long Beach, Calif. This is a large 
oil field extending for many miles. The wells 
produce a high grade oil which now is selling 
at $1.10 a barrel. These farmers with paying 
oil wells on their lands are the envy of the 
ordinary dirt farmer today. Many of these 
farmers near Saginaw and Midland, Mich., are 
quite wealthy, receive a large income from the 
wells and they are spending their money in 
building bigger and better farm and city homes, 
in general repair work, remodeling etc. 


While this new system of merchandising has 


been in effect at the Dessert & Brown Lumber 
Co.’s yards only a fortnight, Mr. Brown and 
his associates are highly pleased with the re- 
sults. To a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Mr. Brown said: 

We adopted the cash-way system of W. A. 
Cavin, of Sturgis, and we are very much 
Pleased with it. We were surprised at the 
small expenses incurred in changing over 
the system. We thought this expense would 
be considerably more. 

Speaking of Mr. Rudisill and Mr. Hayworth, 
he said: “They are genial gentlemen, good 
workers and do not know when to stop work 
at night. They are not afraid to use their hands 
as well as their heads. They were saving and 
did not try to make the expenses any more 
than necessary.” 

Mr. Brown not only expresses himself as 
being well pleased with the results of this new 
system, but he feels that this new plan soon 
will be largely adopted throughout the retail 
lumber industry. 


Southern Piners Hold Annual 


Nore: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the April 
15 issue of the AmMeRIcCAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EpiTor. 





[Special telegram to American LumBEermMaN] 


New Or_eans, La., March 29.—Indications 
that several selling agencies modeled after Ap- 
palachian Coals (Inc.) will be formed among 
southern pine mills were given in the prelim- 
inary meeting here today of the Southern Pine 
Association, in which R. C, Fullbright, its coun- 
sel, advised the organization it could feel free 
to place all information relative to the set-up of 
that selling group before its subscribers with 
the suggestion that they take steps on their 
own initiative. The opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court so completely blankets 
conditions prevailing in the southern pine in- 
dustry, said Mr. Fullbright, that the word “lum- 
ber” could replace “coal” without modification. 

While the association could not directly or- 
ganize a group comprising all southern pine 
producers, he said, there exists no impediment 
to its furnishing complete information and as- 
sisting in the formation of groups where such 
aid is sought. 


Reduce Inspection Costs 


A reduction of approximately 40 percent in 
costs of certificate inspections by official asso- 
ciation forces was provided under recommenda- 
tion of the grade rule committee, and approved 
by directors, whereby charges will be placed on 
a basis of per thousand feet. The association 
will utilize members of the staff on a part time 
basis that have been laid off on account of 
slack shipments. The management was also 
authorized to make blanket contracts with large 


users such as State highway departments, Fed- 
eral bureaus, oil companies, railroads and others 
covering inspection of all their purchases of 
southern pine lumber. 

The scale adopted was originally recom- 
mended by the trade promotion committee to 
bring inspection costs into relationship with 
present lumber values and to facilitate computa- 
tion of costs in terms of lumber purchased. 
The scale adopted is: On bundle stock, sub- 
scribers $1.25 and non-subscribers, $1.90, per 
thousand feet; on stock less than two-inch 
nominal thickness not bundled, subscribers, $1, 
non-subscribers, $1.50; on two-inch and less 
than three-inch, subscribers, 75 cents, non- 
subscribers, $1.10; on three-inch and up, sub- 
scribers, 50 cents, non-subscribers, 75 cents. 
The minimum charge will be $15. If official 
grade-mark is required by lumber originating 
at a non-subscriber mill, an additional charge 
of $1 per thousand feet applies. 


A Day's Task for an Inspector 


Based on experience, the association estab- 
lished 15,000 feet of bundled stock; 20,000 of 
stock of less than two-inch nominal, not 
bundled ; 30,000 of two-inch and less than 
three, and 40,000 of three-inch and up as 
what an inspector can certify in one day. 
When over one day is required to lay out 
such quantities, an additional charge of $15 
will be made. When amounts in excess of 
those given above are to be certified, the asso- 
ciation will indicate the time required for pass- 
ing on order. This ruling will penalize mills 
not having the full orders ready for inspection 
or having too great a rejection. When a fur- 
ther reduction in charges can be made, the man- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Real Profits 
with Cash 
in the Bank 


No more bad debts. 


No more worry about credits. 


If you are thinking about chang- 
ing your business to a 


Cash-Way 
Yard 


Write for Particulars. 


Our own experience enables us 
to show you how to get started 
in the right direction. 


It will pay you to address — 


W. A. CAVIN, 
STURGIS, MICH. 


Senior partner in ten of Michigan’s 
most successful Cash-Way yards. 








Sell More 


Modernizing Jobs 


by. showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 
LUMBER AND 
MILLWORK LIST... . $2.50 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
























50% Profit to 


Sell CASCO Glue 
when you sell Lumber 


Universally used by woodworking fac- 
tories. Now available in handy packages 
for Carpenters, Cabinetmakers, Home 
Craftsmen, Manual Training work, etc. 
CASCO sells because it is well known 
. . . widely and consistently advertised. 
Glues almost everything; has great 
strength; is waterproof. It is a dry pow- 
der, mixes quickly and easily in cold 
water. Extremely economical to use— . he : 
one pound of dry powder (retails 65c) And in addition, will actually correct 


makes 114 quarts liquid glue. 
Buy CASCO Glue and CASCO Wall SEALER from your leading Building 


Supply or Hardware Jobber—or write us for complete information. 


THE CASEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 217 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 





Lumber Dealers 


Sell CASCO Wall SEALER 
when you sell Wallboard 
Especially adapted for sizing insulating 
—fibreboard surfaces with unequalled 
savings of paint and labor. Amazingly 
low cost—one pound retailing at 50c ... 
covers 400 to 1000 sq. ft. of surface. 
Does everything that every other wall 
size, sealer or primer will do, whether 
starch, glue, cereal, oil or varnish base. 


bad wall conditions. 


Dror? You 


MIGHT BE GETTING 


NO INVESTMENT 
IN STOCK 


Many lumber dealers 
sell a Frazier Self-Bal- 
anced © Disappearing 
Stair for nearly every 
modernizing job—with- 
out one cent investment 
in stock. 





The Frazier sales plan 
makes this possible. 
This same opportunity 
is open to you. 


Write today for information 
—without obligation—about the 
Frazier selling plan and 10-year % 
guarantee. This will interest 
you—especially if you're look- 
ing for increased profits. 


(Stair slides up and 
down through rollers 
mounted on door and 
is easily operated. 

Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Office 





Haller Sta 0. 


1817-19 BANKSVILLE AVE., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








An ounce of maintenance is worth 
a pound of replacement 
TRADE-MARK 


Americe’ Chore 
tor Root Protec tion 


PROTECTIVE 
COATING 


ton 
ROOFS 


THE BLACK GOLD COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sold Through Distributors 




















1 DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 

Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 


rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 25.—Citing the 
value of organization, both in times of business 
prosperity and adversity, President J. - E. 
Gerich opened the first annual session of the 
Western Red Cedar Association-Northern 
White Cedar Association here yesterday morn- 
ing. The following officers were elected at the 
close of the convention in the afternoon: 

President—W. T. Kuntze, National Pole & 
Treating Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Vice president—Dawson 
Carney & Co., Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—George B. 


Brande, B. J. 


Partridge, T. M. 


Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Directors—(for one year) R. V. Clute, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul; Beecher 
Hitchcock, Schaefer-Hitchcock Co., Sand 
Point, Idaho; (for two years) J. E. Gerich, 
MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee; G. H. 


tamsey, National Pole & Treating Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


Secretary—Norman Boucher (re-elected). 


The convention adopted a report of G. H. 
Ramsey, chairman of a special committee on 
official weights of poles. Mr. Ramsey said that 
specifications had been prepared on cedar pil- 
ing, but little business had developed. 

Dawson Brande reported for the research 
utilization committee on western poles, and 
said success had attended the battle against 
poles of other species. 

Fred Scott suggested that a standard brand of 
poles be adopted to replace the individual brands 
now in use. The suggestion was referred to a 
committee. 

At the suggestion of W. L. Leavitt, chairman 
of the red cedar pole committee, a committee 
was named to formulate rules defining proper 
yarding, piling and clearance space for poles 
in the hands of producers. 


Competition, Rates and Compensation 


Secretary Boucher, in the absence of V. L. 
Hall, chairman of the post and shingle commit- 
tee, reported that heavy inroads into post sales 
have been made by woods grown near the 
points of consumption. He expressed the opin- 
ion that wood posts are returning to favor, due 
to a lowering of costs. This was partly offset, 
he said, by high freight rates. He predicted 
that, with the passing of the business depression, 
much needed repair and new construction work 
will be done. 

C. O. Holmer, reporting for the insurance 
committee, disclosed that accident and com- 
pensation rates have increased during the last 
year. He said decreased payrolls have not 
decreased the number of injury claims, since 
many old injury cases are being brought up, 
and adjusters have been liberal in settling them. 
The Chair suggested that the new board of di- 
rectors study the matter of making the associa- 
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tion an insurance agency, with a view to re. 
ducing fire and boiler insurance rates. 

In the absence of R. J. Henderson, chairman 
of the railroad committee, Secretary Boucher 
outlined the work of that subdivision. 


New Inspection Rules Are Adopted 


H. L. Robinson, reporting for the official in. 
spection committee, recommended that rules he 
adopted providing that applicants for inspec- 
tions send checks to the secretary, with their 
application, to cover the cost, and that. the 
charges be $5 a day for the inspector, plus $2.59 
a day for expense for members, and $5 a day 
for non-members; that labor for handling the 
stock be supplied by the person asking for the 
inspection; that inspectors thoroughly familiar 
with the stock be selected by the secretary, and 
that reports be made in triplicate, to the asso- 
ciation, the seller and the buyer. 
gested rules were adopted. 

J. D. Burns, reporting on estimated weights, 
and service records, said he thought it would 
be impractical for his committee to draft rules 
covering the handling of cedar poles after they 
are treated, since such rules would not be work- 
able, as poles of different species are often han- 
He suggested that a rule be 


dled together. 
prepared to cover all species. 


The sug- 


A study of the 


situation will be continued by the treating com- 


mittee. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 29.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- 


tions 


of 


Inland 


Empire and California mills 


during the two weeks ended March 25: 
Average number of mills reporting, 115: 
Total production for two weexs.. 


Total 
Total 


shipments 
orders 


received.. 


Report of average of 113 mills: 


Average 


Weekly 


years 


Weekly average 


> weekly 
average 


capacity 
for 3 


previous 


Actual production, weekly average 


of 


number, 113: 


Product 


ion 


Shipments 


Orders received.... 


--Two 

Mar. 25, 1933 
9,007,509 
23,291,500 
32,683,000 


Identical mills: 
Production, weekly average for 3 
previous 


ber o 


Unfilled 


mills) 


identical 


years (average num- 
BS eee 
On Mar. 25 
1933 
orders (114 


116,822,000 


Weeks 


18,015,000 
46,973,000 
66,702,000 


133,396,500 


35,312,000 
9,007,500 


mills, average 


Ended 


Mar. 26, 1932 


16,386,500 
36,598,000 
36,225,000 


42,314,000 


On Mar. 26, 


1932 


174,163,000 





Bookings Reach New High Level 


[Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LUMBERMAN ] 


108 
107 


178 


_ 
~] 
> 


——s 
— 
And 1-0 ors 


—_ 





~ 
bot 
mol 


19,436,000 
20,901,000 
52,900,000 
59,483,000 

7,713,000 
10,302,000 


407,000 
380,000 





91,066,000 
6,911,000 


80,456,000 


20,893,000 
27,364,000 
58,695,000 
61,995,000 
19,614,000 
27,358,000 
1,077,000 
1,404,000 
629,000 
1,039,000 





100,908,000 
119,160,000 


9,817,000 


Not available 


204,000 
690,000 


837,000 
1,134,000 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 30.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Marc 
as follows: Week 
Softwoods ended 
Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Mar. 18 
Se PED wt 08066656 de censeencecess Mar. 25 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... pee. 18 
Mar. 25 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire Mar. 18 
Ge COOP TFN) cc cccccvcccovereoees Mar. 25 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.........+.+.6. 7. 18 
Mar. 25 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Mar. 18 
CNG BASOGINGcs ccc ccccccccecvceccsse mr. SO 
Pe Ktccccavidbbnense CEdeeneee eens -.. Mar. 18 
Hardwoods Mar, 25 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ ly 18 
Mar. 25 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- P 
turers’ Association..........++ee0- Spe Mar. i8 
Mar. 25 
oe palma eededa reeeeetar ag 





7,115,000 


~ 10,654,000 


25 


reported 


No. of _ 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 


32,360,000 
31,612,000 
80,000,000 
91,262,000 
27,868,000 
38,781,000 
1,080,000 
1,580,000 
954,000 
1,248,000 
142,262,000 
164,483,000 
12,276,000 


— 


1,832,000 
2,041,000 


14,108,000 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 





WasuincTon, D. C., March 27. 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 
7wo WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders 
Softwoods: of Mills 33 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 
Southern Pine ASSOCIATION. oc cccccccccees eee 107 38,200,000 93 35,338,000 78 46,887,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 102,829,000 87 101,572,000 80 143,906,000 
Western Pine Association .......+..++++eee. 116 16,485,000 60 38,638,000 55 46,370,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers................ 5 == icici sel ak 1,734,000 46 1,970,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 674,000 37 1,266,000 93 1,657,000 
Total softwoods ...... eee coccccvcceces 420 158,188,000 S4 178,548,000 72 240.790,000 
Hardwoods: ‘ ; sie ‘ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ ne 298 11,465,000 57 17,201,000 69 17,566,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 1,038,000 55 1,526,000 58 2,589,000 
Total hardwOOdS .....ceceseecescccsccces - 194 12,503,000 57 18,727,000 68 20,155,000 
Grand totalS ..ccccssccccccccccscccccccces 596 170,691,000 81 197,275,000 71 260,945,000 
ELEVEN WEEKS 
ds: 
ooubers Pine AsGOGtAa so cccccccccccsceses 105 212,933,000 105 213,283,000 87 229,601,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 525,746,000 87 550,236,000 80 569,556,000 
Western Pine Association......... Saiae Keres 119 110,437,000 84 236,871,000 62 236,735,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. os Tw eee eee a 11,101,000 52 11,525,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 4,003,000 47 5,413,000 68 6,583,000 
Soeted SOLtWGGS 2c cccccccecccccevvesecgees 420 853,119,000 90 1,016,904,000 76 1,054,000,000 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 78 79,371,000 78 110,286,000 72 104,456,000 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 4,772,000 39 9,998,000 60 10,556,000 
Total hardwoods ....... beset eer anseaan es 195 84,143,000 74 20,284,000 71 115,012,000 
CE MN icin ncn Waaouideakbarmhoaeann 598 937,262,000 88 1,137,188,000 75 1,169,012,000 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended March 18, 1933, and 
for eleven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 





95 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 27.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 12 mills to the Califorma Redwood 
Association for February : 

—Kedwood— White 
Percent of Wood 


Feet production Feet 
Production ....12,997,000 1,344,000 
Shipments ..... 1028000 f 1,266,000 
Plant use ..... 1,028,000 92 188,000 
Orders— 
Received ....10,656,000 82 2,345,000 
On hand . 16,289,000 re 4,571,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Northern California*.... 5,670,000 3,978,000 
Southern California*.... 1,733,000 2,092,000 
a errr 63,000 74,000 
0 A ey ee 2,928,000 3,285,000 
a ee 525,000 1,227,000 





TE. ieoidt im etwemnion 10,919,000 10,656,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
_Seattie, Wasu., March 29.—The 179 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended March 25 reported: 
Production 113,793,000 
Shipments 120,873,000 
Orders 172,675,000 

A group of 252 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly cut for 12 weeks: 

1932 

ce OEE NN EO 5E 
Average cut for two weeks ended 


MY TMI cre su wceciatdinle colnet 





6.2% over production 
51.7% over production 


62,687,000 

A group of 179 mills, whose production for 

the two weeks ended March 25 was 113,793,000 
leet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
1 Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail 33,831,000 51,924,000 63,078,000 
Domestic 
Cargo ... 44,568,000 66,740,000 110,224,000 
Export 33,037,000 44,574,000 97,921,000 
Local 9,437,000 SHUT OE  vccscwses 


120,873,000 172,675,000 271,223,000 
A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows: 
Average for two 
weeks ended Average for 12 weeks 
March 25, 1933 1933 1932 





Production 54,687,000 48,692,000 55,299,000 
Shipments 593414000 50,900,000 62,947,000 
rders $3,020,000  54,132'000 61,829,000 





Association— 


Western 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Damien Pine BemOseeie . x accccccdcdoccsevcoes 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
NS esc chew eee nee vais 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.... 


Institute 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasurncrTon, D. C., March 13.—Following is statement for five associations of the gross stock 
and unfilled order footages March 4: 


No. of Gross Unfilled 
Mills Stocks Orders 
108 548,133,000 66,177,000 
ewes 130 985,559,000 208,362,000 
115 1,140,236,000 94,314,000 
cece 7 170,585,000 6,551,000 
{ 226 Siac 00——t—“‘—t—s—C=C=C RK 
ea 1176 RBS ee 66,639,000 
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The 59th 


Edition of the credit rating book of, by 


and for lumbermen is being delivered to subscrib- 
ers. It reflects many changes in listings and ratings 
as a result of intensive and extensive revisional 


activities. 


Concise and comprehensive ratings and 


complete gazetteer matter indispensable to lumber 


shippers. 


THE LUMBERMEN’S BLUE BOOK, Inc. 


The industry’s own service. 


Write for special offer. 


323 So. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Eastern Offices Grand Central Terminal Bldg. New York City, N. Y. 











ae 


HARDWOODS 





— 


OAK FLOORING—Red and White 


Quartered and Plain—Superior Quality— 
Perfect Manufacture—Accurate Grading. 


LONG LEAF PINE—Timbers, Dimen- 


sion and Lumber. 


SHORTLEAF PINE — Finish, Trim 


and Mouldings. 


HARDWOODS — Oak, Gum, Beech, 
Hickory, Tupelo, Elm, Ash, Cypress, 
ete. 


Order What You Need—Straight or Mixed Cars 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, 


ROCHELLE, LA. 


Percent 
1932 
102 
116 

59 
72 
128 


76 
90 





Today what we all 


want is something that's 
safe to buy—and Wier 
has it—good old-fash- 
ioned virgin Longleaf 


Yellow Pine lumber. 


28 


WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texar 




















Timbers 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“Ask the Wholesaler" 


The Alger-Sullivan 








Lumber Co. 

















| CENTURY, FLORIDA 
oe e IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POE 





The Boss and Me 


The boss and me we git along 

Just fine. He tells I’m all wrong, 
And I tell him he don’t know beans— 
Oh, yes, we have some pleasant scenes. 
He ain’t afraid to bawl me out, 

I ain’t afraid his way to doubt, 

And so we argufy, us two, 

And find the best before we’re through. 


He’s even fired me once or twice, 
But I don’t let that cut no ice, 
For when I’m fired I never quit, 
And he don’t seem to notice it. 
He says to me, “Go git your time,” 
I says, “Go find a tree to climb,” 
And then we start to row again, 
And always find the answer then, 


We've got a lot of yes-men here, 
The kind that last about a year, 

But when it’s lawg which forty-first, 
Or when the weather’s lookin’ worst, 
And all that he can git from them 
Is only “yes, sir,” haw and hem, 
Although we never could agree, 

It seems he always sends for me. 


Then we go to it, cats and dawgs, 

And yet this camp gets out more lawgs 
Than any camp the mill has got, 

Because two men dare say what’s what. 
And so we've fought and argufied 

Since back when Grover Cleveland died; 

I know his thoughts, and he knows mine— 
The boss and me we git on fine. 


We See b' the Papers 


Spring is just around the corner, and no 
foolin’. 

No one objects to a frame-up when it is a 
new house. 


The country needs light from the Govern- 
ment, but not electric light. 


It is no trick now to keep up with the neigh- 
bors, not if they have a radio. 

Lumbermen have one reason for rejoicing: 
Congress hasn’t tried to help them. 

Speaking of the wide open spaces—but don’t 
speak of them to the owner of an office build- 
ing. 

No wonder Babe Ruth hollered. Why, even 
the President of the United States gets more 
than that. 


Speaker Rainey doubts whether Congress can 
adjourn May 1. It can as far as we are con- 
cerned. 


Apparently the reason we have too little of 
everything is because we have too much of 
everything. 

The first thing to do is to get the farmer 
more money to spend. The next thing will be 
to get him to spend it. 


With dictators all over the world, a married 
man doesn’t have anything to say even when 
he is away from home. 


It looks like the Government is going to 
make the railroads do what they have been 
wanting to do all along. 

With all these farm inspectors running 
around loose, we are afraid that prices aren’t 
the only thing that will be fixed. 

Last year grasshoppers over-ran the farms, 
but they at least didn’t demand a salary. 

President Roosevelt admits that he isn’t sure 
the new farm act would be a good thing him- 
self. That makes it unanimous. ‘ 

If the Government wants trees, it doesn’t 
need to wait for them to grow. There are 


several lumbermen who will be glad to sell 
it some. 





A barrel of beer that sells at retail for gy 
costs 84 cents to manufacture. It might be a 
good idea to turn the old sawmill into 4 
brewery. 


A Chicago newspaper bemoans the fact that 
April 7 there will be available less than 4 
case of beer apiece for every man, woman and 
child in Chicago. We don’t feel so bad about 
the man and woman, but we do love children, 


Between Trains 


Dattas, Tex.—In spite of 6-cent cotton and 
52-cent oil, the Southwest right now seems to 
be the most cheerful part of the country. The 
people down this way probably aren't making 
any more money than we are, but they are 
spending it, and so are probably making more 
money than we are, after all. The circulating 
medium is really circulating. It looks to us as 
though the depression is over, and the people 
of the Southwest have been the first to find it 
out. They are a step ahead of us, and will 
profit accordingly. 

As far as the country at large is concerned, 
we passed through the fear stage last summer, 
We are now in the timidity stage. Last sum- 
mer we were passing the graveyard. It is still 
dark, but we have left the graveyard behind us, 
The next stage will be the take-a-chance stage. 
That doesn’t mean speculation, but does mean 
that the retail lumberman is going to buy a 
car of lumber and take a chance he will be able 
to sell it, and the merchant is going to begin to 
refill his shelves and take a chance that he will 
be able to dispose of the goods. He will, and 
then will come confidence, and with confidence 
will come prosperity—not the fictitious pros- 
perity of 1929, but the real prosperity of nor- 
mal times. 

But we are going to think our way out of 
the depression, and work our way out of it, not 
legislate our way out. Not even Congress will 
be able to prevent it. 

Lumbermen up Arkansas way will be inter- 
ested to know that R. W. Baxter, who used to 
be in the lumber business at Dermott in that 
State, is now in the life insurance business down 
in Texas. He is president of the Rio Grande 
Life Insurance Co. here in Dallas, and we had a 
little re-union after the insurance convention 
was over, to talk about those retail lumber meet- 
ings we used to have at Little Rock, where the 
fountain used to splash in the hotel lobby, and 
where a lumber salesman used to take a splash 
in it once in a while himself. 


How to Manage 


I’m gittin’ old enough to think _ 
We haven't got the men we did: 
We had more action and less ink, 
It seems, when I was just a kid. | 
The folks who used to chop and skid, 
And saw and ship the lumber, too, 
Was underpaid and underfed, 
But managed somehow to git through. 


Some talk as if this was the first; 
We've been through times like this before. 
Some talk as if this was the worst; 
They make me laff, yet make me sore. 
It’s happened after every war, 
As these depressions always do, 
But, now we have ten times the store 
Of wealth, we’ll manage to git through. 


Let’s buckle down like our old dads, 
Not look so much to Washington, 
Lean less on economic fads 
And do what Father would have done. 
If he could speak, he’d say, “My son, 
I'll tell you all there is to do: 
Think while you work, work on the run, 
And you will manage to git through.’ 
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Retailer Gets Dock Order for 
700,000 Feet 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 27.—One of the larg- 
est umber orders ever placed in Buffalo was 
recently received by the retail lumber firm of 
Jimmerman (Inc.). It was for 700,000 feet of 
No. 1 fir timber, for a 585-foot dock to be con- 
structed at the entrance of Buffalo River. The 
contract has been placed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and will mean the employment of 100 
men for three months. The dock will consist 
of a timber crib, constructed of Oregon fir, filled 
with crushed stone and covered with concrete. 





Bulletin Tells How to Glue 
Jigsaw Puzzles 


Lumber dealers equipped to sell specialties 
were quick to see the profit possibilities in sup- 
plying materials for the home manufacture of 
jigsaw puzzles, and many have been “cashing 
in” on this popular pastime by stocking the 
necessary plywood and pictures, as well as the 
saws and the glue. Others doubtless would do 
so if they had facilities to show customers how 
to make one of the fascinating puzzles, and 
these dealers will be interested in a folder which 

has been prepared 

fon by the Casein 

> SOP — Manufacturing 

Co. of America 

(Inc.), 205 East 
42nd Street, New 
York. This four- 
page booklet, il- 
lustrated here, 












™ tells how to se- 

TH lect the wood 
E EASY WAY base and the 
WITH print, what glue 

om to use (Casco 
ASCo No. 2 white is 


recommended for 
GLUE reasons shown 
but the action of 
waterproof Casco 
is also described) 
and how to use it, and what type of brush 
to select. 

Interest in the making and working of jig- 
saw puzzles is still at a high pitch, and dealers 
should write for copies of this bulletin. One 
plywood manufacturer says that for the last few 
months sales of plywood for jigsaw puzzles 
have been between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 feet 
a month. W. F. Leicester, manager of the 
Casein company, estimates that the sale of spe- 
cial adhesives for this purpose will be double 
that of last year." W. L. Smith, general man- 
ager of the S. M. News Co., national dis- 
tributor of the “Jig of the Week” puzzles, esti- 
mates that 6,000,000 puzzles are being sold 
weekly by newsstands. In addition, a manu- 
facturer of power tools for home craftsmen 
says that thousands of men are earning incomes 
by making puzzles in their own homes, keeping 
the tool manufacturers busy. Including the 
hardware used, it is estimated that the Ameri- 
can public is spending about $1,000,000 a week 
for jigsaw puzzles. One dealer of puzzle sup- 
plies has sold 30,000 picture prints in the last 
few weeks, 





Get Lower Rates on Shipments 
to Boulder Dam 


ABERDEEN, WasH., March 25.—Additional im- 
petus was given here this week to sale of lum- 
ber from Aberdeen mills to points on the Union 
Pacific railroad in the Boulder Dam district, 
by announcement by that line of a 4-cent rate 
reduction, from 53 to 49 cents. Boulder Dam 
engineers are using principally common lumber 
for concrete forms. Several shipments have 
gone from here recently to Las Vegas, and a 
number of mills here expect to bid for new 
orders on the strength of the reduction in car- 
load rates, 
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Payment--or Prevention 
of Losses? 


When you have a fire, your first concern is the worth of your insurance 
and how quickly your claim can be paid. You don’t want to be tied 
up a day longer than is absolutely necessary. Lumber Mutual policy- 
holders have always found insurance satisfaction in fair adjustments 
and prompt payment of losses. 


Along with that security, we offer an expert service in fire prevention. 
We know that it means better protection for your business, for your 


employees and for your customers, to keep fire out. 


By preventing 


losses and by economical management, we earn substantial dividends for 
our policy-holders to reduce their insurance cost. 


Now is a good time to take advantage of Lumber Mutual protection 


and savings. 


Byte Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
LLP 4 of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 






Write any of our companies for full information. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- i bby 


tion of Seattle, Wash. > j g 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- SAS u 


ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance * / 
Co., of Boston, Mass. 


WITH THAT MUTUAL i he oe a — 2 — 





—Better than ever 


608 So. Dearborn St., 





Have You Seen It? ... 


That remarkable new (April 1933) edition of 
CLANCY’S RED BOOK 


—DEFINITE ratings on more concerns that buy lumber 
—New and unique fastener insures against loss of a book 
supplement and greatly increases convenience 


Ask NOW for a trial copy and get the details of our special 
Introductory Offer 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO -- 


99 Wall St., NEW YORK 











SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 





wah < 21. 





| Genuine gany—Sp Cedar 
Teak—Philippine Mahogany 





INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
47 12th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE CO., Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 


50 Church St, New York, N. Y. 


PLYWOOD WALLBOARD 
NON-SHRINKING 100% USABLE 


NON-SPLITTING 
The All Wood Wallboard (Douglas Fir) 
Available in mixed or straight cars or from storage at Lynn, 
Mass., and Springfield, Mass. 

Dust-Proof, Bundled—Regular Wallboard Sizes 
CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 


SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 

















cf FOTELS Cl 
HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote: in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owners, and 


Operz.tors 





a 








HOTEL RADISSON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


In the center of 
the commercial 
district. 

You will appre- 
ciate its courte- 
ous service and 
thoughtful at- 
tention. 


ooo 
The Home 


of the 
Lumbermen 





Four Beautiful Cafes 











Rate $2.00 up. 











Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An _ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman 73,5 Qi" 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—There has been 
a renewal of confidence in commercial circles. 
The consensus among lumbermen seems to 
be that the decks have been cleared for ac- 
tion. A current development that tends to 
strengthen and warrant this view is the Su- 
preme Court decision of March 13 in the so 
called “Appalachian Coals” case. The Su- 
preme Court applied its “rule of reason” by 
declaring, in effect, that a co-operative effort 
“which carries with it no monopolistic menace” 
is not to be condemned merely because it may 
effect a change in market conditions, and per- 
haps raise the cost of the commodity to the 
consumer, for the coal industry was “admittedly 
in bad shape” and must be aided rather than 
repressed, as it attempts to save an industry 
which it finds to be in “deplorable” condition, 
provided the industry’s attempt to save itself can 
be tolerated as not unlawful even under the 
drastic provisions of the Sherman Law. If the 
coal industry is classed by the Court as being 
in “deplorable condition,” what would be its 
opinion of the lumber industry? A “sellers’ 
market” from end to end of the industry is a 
prerequisite to lifting lumber to a reasonable 
profit winning basis. Lumber producers on the 
West Coast and in the spruce regions of the 
Northeast, including the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, have set up their “firm price” groups, 
and for a period of months have held their 
ground. They are in no sense “in restraint of 
trade” nor do they stifle competition. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Local de- 
mand is sluggish, and local receipts by water 
from the West Coast continue to reflect the 
purpose of shippers to avoid over-supplying 
the market. Cargo arrivals in March to date 
totaled 5,687,000 feet, and there will be no 
further receipts before April 1, except such 
consignments as arrive in the regular liners. 
The total in March one year ago was 11,099,- 
072 feet, and in 1931, 18,963,240 feet. Prices 
to dealers f. o. b. Boston terminals are quite 
uniformly based upon the “firm price” f. a. s. 
mill docks, plus freight, insurance and fixed 
commission for wholesale distribution. This 
brings current quotations for fir dimension 
at Boston, off page 10% of the West Coast 
manual, to: 2x3-inch, $13.50 off; 2x4-inch, $14; 
2x6-inch and up, $14.50; 3-inch and up in the 
timber sizes, $15 off. The above quotations 
eall for the No. 1 common grade, permitting 
15 percent of No. 2. For straight No. 1, add 
$1. The differential for hemlock is now fixed 
at $1. For boards, fir and/or hemlock, quo- 
tations f. o. b. Boston docks are: No. 1, 
dressed four sides, 8- and 10-inch, $18.50; 
No. 2, $16.75; No. 3, $15.25. There is the usual 
advance of 50 cents if matched, and $1 to 
$1.50 if dry. The above figures include the 
March 10 advance of 75 cents right through 
the list. A second advance of 50 cents, effec- 
tive April 3, is to apply on No. 1 common 
in the sizes 2x3- to 2x7-inch. There have 
been sales at under the “firm price” basis. 

Eastern Spruce.—Sales to the yards are to 
cover current needs only, and show no ten- 
dency on the part of dealers toward round- 
lot buying of yard sizes. All of the larger 
shippers are holding strictly to the “firm 
price” basis established eight months ago. 
Dimension schedules are held at $32 base for 
sizes 8-inch and under, and under 20 feet. 
The small scantling, random, sells at $23; 
6-inch, $24; 8-inch, $26; 10-inch, $32; 12-inch, 
$34. With the Canadian dollar exchange rate 
today around 83, Canadian mills are still em- 
barrassed in closing business with American 
buyers, unless American funds are specified. 

Lath and Shingles.— Eastern standard 
spruce lath are without price changes, and 
demand is moderate, at $3.75 for the 14-inch 
and $4@4.25 for the wider size. Eastern 
white cedar extras are quoted at $4; clears 
at $3.25, and second clears at $2.25, with 
demand limited chiefly to upper grades. For 
West Coast red cedars—all-rail—there has 
been a mark-up of about 5 cents a square, 
some shippers quoting $3.14, and others $3.19 
for the 16-inch XXXXX, while the 18-inch 
Perfections are held at a range of $3.49@ 





3.54. Some of the British Columbia mills that 
withdrew from the market during the bank 
holiday, by reason of the difference in ex. 
change, are again open for business. There 
are few if any offerings of waterborne shin. 
gles, as local stocks are well cleaned up, and 
there have been no arrivals during the last 
thirty days, with no parcels to arrive in the 
next two weeks. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Transactions during the 
last two weeks have been curtailed by 
strikes, in shoe and wood heel plants. Most 
sales of the common and select grade of 
2-inch maple have been made at a range of 
$60@65, delivered Boston rate. Manufactur- 
ers of heel stock east of Buffalo have just 
formed an organization at Boston, which wil] 
be incorporated at once, and a new set of 
grading rules is in the making to standardize 
the grades of stock. One season contract that 
will call for 250,000 feet of a carefully speci- 
fied quality was closed last week. Current 
comment agrees that both shippers and the 
buyers of heel stock look for a materially 
higher price level for stock as the season de- 
velops. 


Pine Boxboards.—Unsold mill stocks are 
low and, as winter production has not ex- 
ceeded 25 percent of normal, there is less 
pressure to sell. A good average lot of inch 
round edge sells quite uniformly at $15, de- 
livered. There are sales to the box shops 
within trucking distance of the mill yard at 
$1 and even $2 lower, but there are fewer 
sales of this type than there were a year ago, 
For inch square edge the range is from $23 to 
as high as $30. 


Investigate Before Selling 





One year ago in this column were presented 
the details of some irregular correspondence 
with shippers in Wisconsin and Michigan. A 
letterhead bore the title of a lumber com- 
pany and, in bold type, the headquarters was 
placed on State Street, Boston. The corporate 
title is not known here. As _ recently as 
March 14, 1933, this letterhead comes to the 
surface again, to bring an inquiry to a well 
known Boston shipper for a large block of 
West Coast lumber. A visit to the building 
developed that the man whose name appears 
on the letterhead visited an office in that 
building eighteen months ago and in a 
friendly way arranged for “desk room.” He 
has not since been seen by the occupant of 
that office. A postal forwarding address is 
a small town twenty-two miles southwest 
of Boston, and as a matter of fact the ad- 
dressee lives in another small town six or 
eight miles away, and his home address is 
but three doors from the post office in this 
latter small village. If any reader receives 
a communication ear-marked by the above 
facts, it is urged that the envelope bearing 
all the postal cancellations on the outside be 
forwarded with contents to the Boston office 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 79 Milk Street. 

As the May 1 date, when wage contracts 
with most of the building trades come up for 
renewal, approaches, there are the _ usual 
threats that any cutting down of the wage 
scale will be followed by strikes. Thirty- 
three union groups, at a recent meeting of 
the Building Trades Council, reported in 
favor of a temporary 24-hour week, and 
against proposed wage cuts of 25 to 45 cents 
an hour. The sentiment was—as reported— 
that any attempt to establish a lower wage 
scale for any of the building crafts would be 
met by a strike of all building workers in 
metropolitan Boston. It was reported that 
between 70 and 80 percent of these workers 
were now unemployed. 


Maple Heel Stock Men Organize 


Eight of the leading manufacturers of 
maple wood heel stock were in conference at 
the Hotel Manger, Boston, on Friday, March 17, 
when a permanent organization was formed, 
with Edwin H. Clark, of the Haniel, Clark 
Co., Corry, Penn., as president, and C. H 
Swift, of Swift Hardwood Co., Charlestown, 
Mass., as secretary and treasurer. It was 
voted to incorporate at once. In excess of 
ten million feet of this class of stock is 
shipped to the New England wood heel shops 
each year, and as there has been no clear or 
official grade definitions, it has been difficult 
to bring quality and price into proper rela- 
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‘ons. A new set of rules to cover six grades 
on been under consideration, and three of 
a have been whipped into shape and 
7 ted. The others will be taken up at a 
ene meeting. The original draft of these 
rales was made by Warner R. Butler of Bos- 
veteran distributor of hardwoods, who 
rig New England sales representative of 
plliott Hardwood Co. of Potsdam, N. Ye 


Boston Club Holds Annual 


, recent annual meeting of the Lum- 
gh Club of Boston, Garfield Fralick, 
ie Garfield Fralick Lumber Co., Charles- 
of yn, was chosen president, and Granville H. 
rtradl of G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., Brigh- 
a secretary. The presidency in this club 
alternates each year between the softwood 
and hardwood groups. Mr. Fralick handles 
a complete line of hardwoods. ; 
. The Northeastern Lumber Service (Ine.), re- 
cently held its annual business meeting, when 
the old board of officers was re-elected, in- 
cluding George R. Todd, of William Curtis 
Sons CO., as president; Frank W hitty, of 
Blacker & Shepard Co., vice president; W. L. 
gmith, of Lexington Lumber Co., secretary, 
and J. L. Barney, of Barney & Carey Lumber 
Co. treasurer. The next meeting of this or- 
ganization is listed for March 30. 


The next quarterly meeting of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held at the Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, on 
Friday, April 14. 

Registrations for Wholesale Annual 

Hotel and railroad reservations for the an- 
nual convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association at Washington 
on Wednesday and Thursday, April 26 and 27, 
are now being made for the New England 
trade at the eastern office of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 79 Milk Street, Boston. For the day 
trip the Colonial Express leaves South Sta- 
tion, Boston, Tuesday morning at 8:30, due 
Washington 7:20 p. m. By sleeper the “Fed- 
eral” leaves Tuesday evening at 8, due Wash- 
ington 7:45 next morning. Convention 
headquarters will be at the Mayflower Hotel, 
where a very interesting and important pro- 
gram will run through Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Sliver Golfers Plan Season 


The Sliver Club of Boston held its annual 
meeting on Tuesday evening, March 14, in 
one of the private dining rooms at the Hotel 
Princeton, with nineteen members present, 
and President Ernest Ingalls, of Watertown, 
in the chair. The report of Secretary Edward 
(Ted) Richardson showed that, while attend- 
ance at the monthly tournaments—ten in all 
—had been below normal, some fine sport on 
the golf links had been enjoyed. The execu- 
tive committee was instructed to arrange for 
fewer tournaments in 1933, and the member- 
ship fee was reduced from $10 to $5. Prize 
for the season’s low gross went to H. B. 
Lovell, of Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., 
and for low net to L. W. Taylor, of the Stone 
Lumber Co. Officers for 1933 were chosen as 
follows: President—E. I. Loud, of Rhines 
Lumber Co., Weymouth; secretary-treasurer 
—Edward Richardson; executive committee 
H. B. Lovell, chairman, O. O. Kiever, of Holt 
& Bugbee Co., and C. E. Lindstrom, Weyer- 
haeuser representative. 


Doings of New England Concerns 


The oldest wholesale lumber concern in the 
Boston district—Davenport-Peters Co.—today 
moves its offices from 100 Milk Street to the 
eighth floor of the modern Office building at 
160 State Street, corner of Commercial, where 
liberal space has been remodelled to provide 
Private and general offices on the south side 
of the building, commanding a fine view of 
the harbor. The new telephone numbers are 
Lafayette 2582-3-4. This business was founded 
by Edward D. Peters about 125 years ago, and 
was reorganized about six months ago when 
Louis M. Pratt, who had been associated with 


the company forty-three years, became its 
President. 


The firm of Logan & Fielding, to handle 
lumber at wholesale, has opened a Boston 
office in the Little Building, 80 Boylston 
Street. It is composed of Arthur R. Logan, 
of Newton, long identified with the lumber 
trade at Boston, Mass., and Norfolk, Va., and 
Arthur C. Fielding, who had been associated 
with lumber operators in New Hampshire, 
and more recently has been serving as a 
‘transportation agent at Boston. As a leader, 


they will handle West Coast fir and hemlock 
Y water. 


Arthur G. Bowler, Manchester, N. H., who 
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for many years has been in charge of the 
hardwood department of the Johnson Lumber 
Co., in that city, and is serving his second 
term as president of the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association, has taken over the 
dry kilns of the company at North Chelms- 
ford, Mass., also its wood heel department, 
which he will operate on his own account, 
with an office at 567 Hall Street, Man- 
chester. 


The Fuller Lumber Store, at Coolidge Cor- 
ner, Brookline, established five years ago as 
a branch of the retail yard business of G. 
Fuller & Son Lumber Co., Brighton, Mass., 
is now operated as an independent enterprise, 
and has just been incorporated as Fuller 
Lumber Stores (Inc.), with a capital of 
$10,000, by George S. Fuller, Brookline, Gran- 
ville H. Fuller, Wellesley, and Ernest H. 
Griswold, Waltham. 

The Newton Box Co., operating a box plant 
at Newton Junction, N. H., was on March 23 
petitioned into bankruptcy at the Federal 
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district court in Boston by creditors having 
claims of $21,754. 


Notes of Personal Interest 


Roy O. Sykes, sales manager of Emporium 
Lumber Co., Conifer, N. Y., was a Boston 
visitor last week. He reported that buying 
of Adirondack hardwoods in the New York 
metropolitan sector had shown substantial 
expansion of late, and that there was freer 
inquiry for special sizes in the Boston dis- 
trict. He felt that the lumber movement 
generally was expanding, and that the out- 
put of maple, birch and beech at his mills 
would this year be materially increased. 

Wells Blanchard, head of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston, and first vice president 
of National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, accompanied by Mrs. Blanchard, 
sailed from Boston on Saturday on the Vul- 
cania for a Mediterranean cruise, planning 
to debark at Palermo for a stay of several 
weeks. 





DU PONT LIGNASAN 





Gives you 


BRIGHT 
AIR-DRIED 
LUMBER 
at LOW COST 





PROOF POSITIVE that Lignasan 
controls sap stain. Boards at left un- 
dipped. Boards at right, Lignasan- 
dipped ... bright lumber! The kind 
that’s easier to sell. Mail coupon. 


IGNASAN is used to com- 
bat sap stain at more 
than 200 saw mills. Last year 
more manufacturers used 
Lignasan than ever before 
used any anti-stain chemical 
- « « ample evidence of the 
effectiveness and economy of 
du Pont Lignasan for produc- 
ing more bright lumber. 
Tests by U. S. Government 
technicians in the South and 
on the West Coast repeatedly 


show this ethyl mercury prices and details. 












chloride treatment to give de- 
finitely superior control of sap 
stain in pine and hardwoods. 

Lignasan generally is used 
in convenient cold solution 
but can be applied hot if de- 
sired. Lignasan-dipped sap- 
gum can be safely flat piled 
direct from the saw. Costly 
end-racking is avoided. 
Lignasan is the answer to 
“How can I successfully com- 
bat sap stain?” Coupon brings 


Ate us rarore 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Dip one end of 50 or 60 
newly sawn sapgum or pine 
boards in DuPont Lignasan 
solution. Leave other end 
undipped. Mark the boards 
and stack in middle of sea- 





soning pile. Examine when IID 55.5579 acannon So lie eee nice eos ca ec aa ee ee 
dry. Note the control of Is tied wnsceawan Mirbeckebentebehkosnekuaankewad 
sap stain on the Li - 

—_— CE ee a ae a ee 


dipped ends. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., Inc., 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 

Gentlemen: I should like to know the easy, inexpensive way to 
get bright lumber. Without obligation, please send me full de- 
tails and price of Lignasan. 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 
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TO SERVE 


2 PLANTS Voc'n- 
MIXED-CARS 


Pine Lumber & Factory Products 


PONDEROSA PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


JS Long Lake Lumber Co 


—-OoR-— 
PINE FRAMES TRIM 
AND MOULDINGS 


/2z SpokanePine 


ProductsCo, 


Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 















FAMOUS FEATHER RIVER 


SOFT PINE 


All Grades and Thickness— 
up to 16/4 






THICK UPPERS 
OUR SPECIALTY 




















Middle West Increasing Orders 
for Coast Stock 


[Special telegram to American LumBermMan] 
SEATTLE, WasH., March 30.—Unfilled orders 
at 178 West Coast mills increased 31 percent 
during the last four weeks. Orders received 
last week were the largest since October, 1931. 
A good portion of the increase in rail orders is 
from the middle West 


Using Wood Product for 
Mufflers 


Maptson, Wis., March 27.—Balsam wool is 
being used in new automobile mufflers devel- 
oped in the Burgess Laboratories here, these 
being used on many of the 1933 automobiles. It 
also has been successfully used on motor boats. 
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Market News from An 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—A slight strengthening 


in lumber prices is anticipated here, predi- 
eated largely on orders that are expected 
from California to carry on reconstruction. 


Although there has been little increase in 
buying, lumbermen are optimistic regarding 
improved prices and a general, although con- 
servative, upturn of business. Shipments to 
the 


Orient, particularly Japan, continue 
strong, and consist largely of lumber and 
logs. The shipments are going forward 
mostly in Japanese bottoms. The European 


movement also has been steady, with 


and plywood the principal items. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


It may be because of the building of so 
many new breweries, or the more optimistic 
feeling due to the new governmental regime, 
but, whatever the cause, the lumber indus- 
try of the West Coast is beginning to feel 
that, in spite of lower production records at 
many lumber mills, this summer will see 
building activity increased throughout the 
West. In construction work on the proposed 
San Francisco-Oakland bay bridge, 30,000,- 
000 feet of lumber will be used. Similarly, 
a huge order will be used for the Golden 
Gate bridge. In San Francisco harbor, sev- 
eral new construction projects are to be 
begun in April. 


Seattle, Wash. 


More business and increasing cheerfulness, 
characterize the local lumber markets with 


doors 


the exception of export. Rail trade has 
come to life, and intercoastal business is 
good. Various price advances are holding. 


Rail—Line yards of the middle West have 
poured orders into this territory the last 
two weeks. As a result, most mills have 
accumulated good files, and a few have refused 
additional orders. One mill representative 
commented: “Retailers are trying to place 
blanket orders, as many as twenty cars for 
future filling at price advances of $1, but 
mills are taking cars only for immediate 
shipment.” Another shipper declared: “Mill 
prices are a little stronger, and stocks are 
being depleted fast. A lot of orders are being 
placed from the middle West, mostly specu- 
lative.” A third shipper stated that in- 
quiries are greater, and that mill prices are 
averaging $1 more. Other shippers declared 
there has been no increase in buying of car 
material. The Northern Pacific is out for 
approximately 2,000,000 feet, mostly cutting 
for maintenance, and is expected to be in 
the market next week for a considerable 
number of ties. 


Intercoastal—A gain of some 6,000,000 feet 
in domestic cargo orders is declared due to 
buyers coming into the market before March 
10, when a majority of intercoastal mills ad- 
vanced prices 75 cents. The ability of the 
market to absorb this increase, with a fair 
volume of buying, indicates that Atlantic 
coast business is fairly good. During the 
last week, business has slowed up. On 
April 3, 2-inch dimension will advance 50 
cents. The firm c. i. f. price policy is having 
considerable to do with maintenance of the 
conference rate of $9. Formerly, under 
f. a. s. buying, the proprietory lines had con- 
siderable leeway in rates; under c. i. f. price, 
they must swing into line with other car- 
riers. Intercoastal operators are hopeful 
over the Copeland act, to stabilize inter- 
coastal rates. The Copeland law goes into 
effect June 1. Space is plentiful, despite a 
good movement of lumber. 


California—Southern California yards were 
well stocked at the time of the quake. It is 
believed here that some ninety days will 
elapse before orders from the quake area 
will begin to come in, and these will consist 
mostly of construction items. Form require- 
ments will absorb much of the stock on hand. 


Export—All markets have purchased in 
smaller volume. Oriental rates are about 25 
cents weaker. United Kingdom and Conti- 
nent buyers are holding off. The United 
Kingdom rate is fairly firm at 46/3. South 
America, east coast, has sent in two or three 
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fair orders. A firm specializing in fir piles 
reports things looking brighter. Japan 
which normally absorbs nearly half the ship- 
ments, is not buying. Orders from Alaska, 
China, southern California, Hawaiian Islands 
and local points have improved. Prices are 
weak. 


Shingles—This market has been very 
strong. Prices have advanced 10 to 15 cents, 
The XXXXX shingle is most in demand, with 
perfections and royals in No. 1 coming next, 
Stocks are at a low level. Production js 
about 20 percent. British Columbia mills are 
slowly starting up. A good volume of orders 
has come from Southwest points, to which 
lower rail rates will become effective April1 
Some are delayed-shipment orders. 

Logs—Increase in lumber trade is not yet 
reflected in a better demand for logs. Fir 
logs bring $8, $12 and $16, with peelers sell- 
ing from $16 to $19. A few are holding fir 
logs for $11 and $17. Hemlock is sold for 
$6.50 to $7, and cedar logs average about $10, 
Lumber cedar brings $16. There is not much 
demand for cedar logs. Several large logging 
companies are starting up. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods—Principal demand is 
for cottonwood, which is so scarce that tupelo 
and black gum are being accepted for beer 
boxes. 


Local concerns report that they have no 
orders for cypress tank stock. There has 
been some inquiry for cabinet woods, chiefly 
mahogany, in long lengths, for use in manu- 
facturing bars or bar fixtures. There is ac- 
tivity in producing beer staves and heading, 
while there is considerable discussion regard- 
ing probable use of improved metal packages. 


The Mengel Co. has recently received some 
very fair orders for beer boxes and the Embry 
Box plant, at Louisville, of General Box Co., 
has also reported orders for beer boxes, 
From Calhoun, Ky., it is reported that J. C. 
Blancett had received instructions from an 
Evansville (Ind.) concern to purchase 500,000 
feet of cottonwood for use in beer boxes. 


The Ohio River flood, the week of March 19, 
caused scattered damage in going 13 feet 
above flood stage, but was not especially 
serious. The river dropped rapidly after 
March 23, and danger was over by the end 
of the week. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine—More orders have been 
booked in the last three weeks than in any 
similar time since the boom in cotton last 
August. Inquiries have shown a large in- 
crease, coming from retailers and wholesalers 
as well as industrials. New business has 
cleaned up stocks of some items that have 
been scarce, and prices of these, also other 
items in limited supply, have been advanced 
$1@2. Salesmen have been instructed not to 
accept sizable orders for any item without 
first getting the mill’s consent, and orders are 
not being accepted for deferred shipment, 
even at advanced prices. Some industrial 
concerns and wholesalers are endeavoring to 
Place sizable orders for No. 2 and No. 3 
boards and shiplap, to be shipped two or 
three cars a week. Mixed car orders are in 
the majority. Common grades are in heavy 
demand. Limited amounts of B&better floor- 
ing, ceiling, finish, casing, base and moldings 
are wanted. Among scarce items are 2x4- 
inch, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot Nos. 1 and 2; 
2x6-inch, 20-foot Nos. 1 and 2; 2x12-inch 10- 
and 20-foot No. 1; 1x12-inch 10-, 12-, 18- and 
20-foot No. 1; and 1x12-inch 10- and 20-foot 
No. 2. No. 1 lath are also in very limited 
supply. Mills are asking an advance of $1 
to $3 on new orders for mattress lumber. 
Small mills are again active, but none shut 
down before the first of the year have re- 
sumed operations. 

Hardwood manufacturers have been cheered 
by the substantial increase in orders, and 4 
large increase in inquiries. Prices have been 
boosted $1 to $4 on flooring and other staple 
items. Wholesalers, retailers and industrial 
concerns are endeavoring to cover immediate 
requirements. Larger mills are actively in 
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the market for rough flooring stock and are 
finding stocks limited, with owners not will- 
ing to sell at current levels. White oak 4/4 
flooring stock is in good demand, as well as 
No. 1 and No. 2 sap gum. Sales prices are 
higher than for more than a year. The mills 
have the smallest supply of logs for this 
season that they have had for many years. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Operations—Business has im- 
proved sufficiently the last few weeks to 
warrant operation of some mills that have 
peen shut down completely for many months. 
Largest among these is that of the West Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., of Linnton, a few miles from 
Portland, of which E. D. Kingsley is presi- 
dent, and Charles Ditewig sales manager. 
Mr. Ditewig was formerly with the Canyon 
Lumber Co., at Everett, Wash. The West 
Oregon plant resumed operations Thursday 
of this week, and will operate on a schedule 
of 48 hours a week. Down at Kalama, Wash., 
on the lower Columbia River, the Rowell- 
Markle sawmill, which has been under con- 


struction for the last five months, began 
operating on an 8-hour shift. At the same 
place the Blue Ribbon Shingle Co. began 


manufacturing shingles, and the E. H. Adams 
mill began cutting railroad ties, with enough 
orders on hand to keep busy for four or five 
months. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


The many repairs to buildings made neces- 
sary by the recent earthquake have resulted 
in an extensive use of lumber, and a con- 
siderable increase in the sales of all building 
materials. Reconstruction is going ahead 
rapidly, and plans for the more seriously 
damaged districts call for better buildings 
and in many instances for larger ones. Long 
Beach, the center of the quake disturbance, 
is already taking its former shape, with 
added beauty and more substantial construc- 
tion. Due to the increased demand for lum- 
ber, unsold stocks at the harbor shrunk from 
4,737,000 board feet to 3,923,000 board feet 
within a week, this being the figure on March 
22. Excess items are listed as 1x4- and 1x6- 
inch common, worked; 1x6- and 2x4-inch 
No. 3, worked; 2x4-inch No. 3, rough; shingles, 
and fir lath. Incoming cargoes during the 
last two weeks were low—15 of fir, 9,137,000 
feet, and no redwood. Sixty vessels were re- 
ported laid up, and forty-five operating. 
Building permits jumped a quarter of a mil- 
lion within a week, after a slow start during 
the first week, and promise to exceed the 
totals for January and February. The fig- 
ure on March 18 stood at $433,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


A sudden influx of orders in the last two 
weeks has encouraged wholesalers and pro- 
ducers. Confidence is inspired by the recent 
banking developments; retailers desire to 
replenish depleted stocks while prices re- 
main low. Prices here have advanced on an 
average of about $2, while fast moving items 
show even stronger advances. The present 
Strong market is expected to hold, many 
large buyers not having made purchases yet. 
Mill stocks are generally low, and shipments 
have necessarily been delayed, although out- 
put has been stepped up. Industrial consum- 
ers showed little disposition to buy, and 
were seemingly uninterested in probable price 
advances. Some mills report a fairly good 
demand for box grades to provide beer cases. 
Mattress lumber is still in good call, and 
Scarcity has resulted in sharp advances. 
Scattered small lots were booked for high- 
Way construction work. Railroads showed 
increasing interest in car repair material. 


Southern Pine mills did the largest week’s 
qinees since last summer, and price lists 
rmed up as much as $2, and in scattered 
Cases even more. One sales agency reported 
Sales the best in fifteen months. Line yards 
a major buyers, with industrial con- 
owe still holding off. Orders are so far 
- ay of production that it will take some 
- € for production to catch up, even with in- 
eased operating schedules. Inquiries were 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


received from all parts of the middle West, 
and many customers were heard from that 
have not been in the market in many months. 


Western Pines are in improved demand. 
Retailers’ stocks have been in fairly good 
shape, but some yards are buying because 
they think prices will be much higher later 
on. Industrial demand has shown no signs 
of improving. 

Douglas Fir demand is good, and represen- 
tatives here state they are booking about all 
they can take care of at present reduced 
rates of operation. Orders are far ahead of 
production. Shipments have increased and 
mill surpluses are rapidly being disposed of. 


Hardwoods were in better demand by re- 
tailers. The normally large industrial con- 
sumers are not finding sufficient market for 
their products to warrant purchasing addi- 
tional supplies. The prospect of considerable 
repair work within the next few months is 
lending a fairly good tone to the market. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods, Foreign Demand—The 
demand from overseas, particularly from the 
United Kingdom, features the market. While 
there has been no large increase, a few more 
orders are being received than at any time 
since Jan. 1. Demand is principally for ash 
and oak, some white as well as red oak 
being bought. Reports from BPngland indi- 
cate that there will be an increase in pur- 
chases. 


Domestic Demand—There may be a slight 
improvement in demand, due mostly to the 
eall for cottonwood and oak items for beer 
vats and fixtures. Prices have not increased 
to any extent, although they are steady. 
There has also been a slight improvement in 
demand from retailers and manufacturers of 
fixtures and furniture. Takings of the auto- 
mobile industry show little gain. 


Production is still low, although some mills 
have re-opened, particularly to cut cotton- 
wood. Weather has been ideal, but the 
Mississippi is beginning to rise and soon 
the lowlands will be covered, so that in many 
sections logging will be completely stopped. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—The bank holiday is still 
having a depressing effect on the market. 
Box and crating interests are enjoying some 
new business, through developments in brew- 
ing. Prices are unchanged, but there are 
fewer concessions, for competing woods are 
stronger. 

Millwork—Increases in prices are noted for 
the first time in many weeks, glazed sash 
leading the way with a jump of nearly 20 
percent, and other items following with 
smaller increases. More advances are ex- 
pected, although they will be influenced 
largely by the commodity price situation. 
Prospects for new building are brighter with 
the reopening of sound banks, savings being 
diverted, to some extent, to real estate. 


Northern White Cedar—A slight increase in 
inquiries and actual sales has developed. 
Some dealers are taking advantage of the 
low prices as an upward turn is expected in 
the not far distant future. A sharp increase 
in post consumption is anticipated shortly. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine—Potential buyers are 
more inclined to place orders, though they 
still restrict their commitments to necessities. 
The prospective resumption of beer sales has 
brought a demand for wooden boxes and 
some local factories are running overtime. 
An advance of $1 has resulted, not only box 
grades but other items benefiting. Stocks are 
small. Building stocks used are still lagging. 


Georgia Pine—Longleaf continues to move 
in decidedly limited volume. Yards are more 
disposed to augment assortments, and quota- 
tions appear to have lost some of their un- 
steadiness. 

Cypress—Some interest is being shown in 
offerings of cypress. Yards are inclined to 
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order on a limited scale again. The stocks 


here are very small. 

Douglas Fir—Inquiry has quickened, and 
quotations on certain parts of the list have 
been marked up about $1. Local needs have 
been restricted. 


Hardwoods—Reports about furniture busi- 
ness are more satisfactory. Cooperage trade 
is helped by the legalization of beer; local 
box plants are already speeding up. Box 
makers, too, are busier. Bar fixtures are in 
good call. Export trade prospects seem to 
be improving. 


New York, N. Y. 


Intercoastal—Shipping continues very slow. 
The rates remain at the same level. Inter- 
coastal shippers do not look for any appre- 
ciable increase for some time. 

Southern Pine—Prices 
supplies are scarce. 


remain firm, and 


Douglas Fir is being held at the firm prices 
set by the mills, and these advance April 3. 
small. Prices 


Ponderosa Pine stocks are 


are advancing on March 27. Moldings are 
in good call. 
Oak Flooring is in considerable demand. 


Hardwood exports, especially to Italy and 
England, are gaining. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The outlook for lumber trade is regarded 
as more promising, although not much busi- 
is being done by either wholesalers or 
retailers. Inquiries at some of the hardwood 
yards have shown a slight increase, but few 
orders have resulted lately. Retailers are 
not much in need of stock, as building trade 
is slow. Prices in most woods show a 
strengthening tendency, with good grades in 
some western woods up as much as $1 to $2. 
Fir is getting stiffer, and another advance 
is in prospect for the coming week. Southern 
pine roofers are up from $i to $1.50, as com- 
pared with recent quotations. Shingles are 
also stronger, and the demand is expected to 


ness 


improve materially within the next few 
weeks. 

Hardwood trade has not shown much im- 
provement, but more inquiries have been 


coming in. Oak flooring has had an advance 
of late, and prices in most woods are holding 
steady. 


Western Pine prices show more strength 
than for a long time. Ponderosa pine has 
had an advance of $1 to $2 in selects, $1 on 


No. 2 common, and 50 cents on lower grades. 
30th California sugar pine and Idaho pine 
are holding firm. Retailers are not adding 
much to their stocks, but are finding it diffi- 
cult to buy lumber at prices asked by the 
mills a short time ago. 

Northern Pine is not moving actively, but 
an improvement in the industrial demand is 
looked for soon. This wood has always been 
a favorite one for the manufacture of boxes, 
but just now is handicapped by the high duty, 
which allows the use of competitive 
Other grades are similarly affected. 


Elkins, W. Va. 


manufacturers see signs of an 
upward trend in the market, and are no 
longer making price concessions. Some are 
quoting higher prices, at least on some items. 
In a number of instances, where manufac- 
turers do not have the items called for, they 
are buying from other concerns. Certainly 
there is more activity in buying, and in- 
quiries are also becoming more numerous. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine—Retailers and other 
large consumers are hesitant about extend- 
ing credit, and are going to be slow in their 
purchases, even though millmen and whole- 
salers raise lumber prices as much as $10 
during the next month. All orders are for 
immediate needs and the price question is not 
paramount; consumer purchasing power has 
not increased. There has been more interest 
in mixed cars of 4/4 and thicker B&better 
stock widths, rough and dressed, and mills 
want to move these better grades. New Eng- 
land has been buying very little. Southern 
yards are buying a little more 4/4 No. 1 
stock widths, but little interest has been 
taken in edge widths, either in B&better or 
No. 1. Good air dried edge box, rough, can 
be sold readily, it is stronger, and inspec- 


species. 


Hardwood 
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tion is not quite so “hard.” There is not g 
great deal of boards available, for few smal} 
mills have been operating. There has been 
a better demand for 4/4 stock box, also 5,/ 
and 6/4, rough, dressed and resawn, and 
buyers are paying prices which they refuseq 
to consider thirty days ago. The weather 
has been ideal for air drying lumber. There 
has not been very much demand for crating 
stock, either box bark strips or 4-inch box, 
Box 4-inch dressed and resawn has been 
moving better, but dressed only has been 
quiet. Planing mills report a little better 
business. Prices are holding steady. Many 
small pianers have been kept busy getting 
out old roofer orders, and do not have much 
unsold surplus. Good air dried roofers haye 
been sold at $8 for 6-inch, and $9 for 8- ang 
10-inch f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate, 
but some mills are trying for $9 and $10, 
However, wholesalers are not having an easy 
time in disposing of stock bought at $8 and 
$9. Dressed framing in mixed car lots has 
been moving a little better. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern pine sales representatives report 
increased buying, with retail dealers more 
inclined to meet the manufacturers’ ideas 
with regard to prices, if stock is available for 
immediate loading. Price advances of $1 to 
2 on common items are being made by ship- 
pers in position to load mixed cars. No. 2 
boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, are 
$16.50@17 for small-mill stock; $19 @20.75 for 
large-mill stock; 2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
No. 1 dimension, is $17.50@18 for small-mill 
stock; $21@22 for large-mill stock; 8-, 9- and 
10-foot are $16.50@17. Bé&better flat grain 
flooring is $21@22 for small-mill stock; 
$23.50@24 for large-mill stock; 10- and 12- 
foot in straight cars is $18.50@2 16-foot 
and longer, $24@25. Bé&better car siding, 
1x4-inch, 9-foot, is $24@24.50; 10-foot, $23 @24. 
12-foot, $24. Longitudinal car siding, 2xé6- 
inch, 16-foot is $42.50; 18-foot, $45; 22- and 
24-foot, $47.50; 21%4-inch stock, $10 a thousand 
over 2-inch basis. No. 1 common ¢ar lining, 


1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is $21; 16-foot, $22; 
18-foot, $24@24.50 for air dried stock; kiln 
dried stock, $2 additional. B&better drop 


siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, standard pat- 
terns, is $22.50@23. 3&better finish S4S 
standard, 4-inch, is $25; 6- and 8-inch, $27; 
10-inch, $37; 12-inch, $47. All above prices 
are f. o. b. St. Louis. 

West Coast representatives report that the 
price tendency is upward, particularly in 
timbers, Ponderosa pine boards and shingles. 

Hardwood representatives report that busi- 
ness continues very light, but for beer box 
grades of cottonwood the demand is very 
active. Oak flooring representatives continue 
to complain of light order files. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine inquiries have increased 
slightly. The railroads are the heaviest 
buyers, having lists out for a very good as- 
sortment of cutting. Several lists are now 
being figured for the industrial trade, most 
calling for too long lengths for Florida and 
Georgia mills. Most inquiries are expected 
to develop into firm business by April 1. 
The wholesalers report that orders are much 
harder to place than they were a week ago, 
mostly because of bad weather. Most dealers 
expected prices to take an upward turn. The 
larger mills have better order files than for 
some time. Export orders have helped them 
wonderfully, and domestic business has been 
picking up steadily. It is reported that 
some very large yard orders have been 
placed. 

Cypress inquiry has picked up wonderfully. 
It is principally for thick stocks, due to the 
beer legislation. The cypress manufac- 
turers have a large supply of this stock. Sev- 
eral nice orders have already been booked 
and shipments have started. An increased 
demand has also been noticeable in mixed 
orders for yard stocks, and the orders have 
been better assorted than in the past. 


Hardwoods have been in better demand. 
The beer bill has played a large part, as 
plants manufacturing beer cases and oak 
barrels are busier. Exports have increased. 


The domestic demand from yards is off. 
ixport shipments so far this month from 
Jacksonville total 3,415,000 feet, which is the 
best month since October, 1932. With sev- 
eral cargoes ready for shipment, it is possi- 
ble this month will reach the four million 


mark, or more than in any month for a year. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA 3irmingham—General Supply Co. 
and Dixie Lumber Co., both controlled by Olim 
Bros., whose operations as retailers date back to 
1915, announced that they will wind up the sales 
for the firms. Poor business for the last three 
years and the desire to clean up all outstanding 
matters brought the decision to close up. All bills 
nave been paid and the yard will close its gates 
on March 31, 

ARKANSAS. Board Camp—Perry Bros.  suc- 
ceeded by S. L. Perry. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Hyde-Jordan Lumber 
Co. name changed to Charles B. Jordan Lumber 
Co. (Wholesale. ) 

New Haven—H. G. Shepard & Sons (manufac- 
turers of bentwood) machinery and equipment have 
been purchased by Comstock, Cheney & Co. and 
will be removed to Ivoryton, where the manufac- 
ture of airplane, automotive, furniture and other 
items will be continued. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Olach Anthony Parlor 
Frame Co. succeeded by Olach Hansel Furniture 
Co. (Inc.). 

Chicago—Paul Holzman business name now Paul 


Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Gram-Willis Frame & Manufacturing 
Co. reorganized as Gram Manufacturing Co.; head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore. 

Garden Prairie—J. H. Patterson Co. successors 
to A. G. White & Co. 

INDIANA. Rochester Rochester Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Wallace Haworth and Roscoe S. 
McCord. 


IOWA Washta—Citizens Lumber Co. sold to 
Weart & Lysaght Co., with headquarters at Chero- 
ke lowa. 


MISSISSIPPI. Indianola—Roberts & Bruder 
Lumber Co. now C. Bruder & Co. 

MISSOURI. Eldorado Springs—R. J. Hurley 
Lumber Co. sold its stock of lumber and building 
materials to the Logan-Moore Lumber Co, and will 
discontinue business until conditions justify reopen- 
ing the yard. 

MONTANA. Nashua—Farmers Lumber Co. sold 
to Grogan Robinson Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Edison—Jerry Martin sold his in- 
terest in the Byers Lumber Co. to Howard Byers 
of Minden, who will assume the managership. 

OKLAHOMA. Ada—Sutherland Lumber Co. sold 
to Dallas men, who have renamed it the Ada 
Lumber Co. 

Tulsa—W ade-Talcott Lumber Co. named changed 
to C. A. Talcott Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Beaver Mill & Cabinet 
Works partnership dissolved; Louis Bellmar has 
retired and Ralph Chapman will continue the 
business under the above name. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Dimock and Ethan—Fuller- 
ton Lumber Co, taken over by L. J. Trentz, 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Dominion Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. succeeded by Dominion Supply Corporation. 

TEXAS Killeen—Campbell Lumber Co. sold to 
Mutual Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


\ NEW JERSEY Paterson G. T. Frost & Sons, 
6d ford St. plan wood turning plant, 

NEW YORK. Watertown—C, W. Sloat & Son 
plan establishing $28,000 lumber plant. 

_NORTH CAROLINA. _ Statesville — Statesville 
urniture Co. plans factory to cost about $200,000. 
TENNESSERF. Nashville—Crow Lumber Co. 
plans alterations and improvements to cost about 
$35,000. 











VIRGINIA Farmville—Farmville Furniture & 
Cabinet Co. plans plant to cost about $80,000. 
WASHINGTON Renton—The Puget Sound Lum- 


ber Manufacturing Co., Lake Washington Blvd., 
will begin reconstruction of burned portion of 
sawmill 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS Pettigrew—Ozark Beer Stave Co.; 
capital $40,000. K. Simpson interested. 

CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—Alhambra Sash & 
Door Co.; $50,000. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Ziffrin (Inc.) will open 
at 1231 West Morris St. Ralph R. Boatman, 939 
E. 58th St., interested. 

Mishawaka—North Side Lumber & Coal Co. Wil- 
liam M. Hass interested. 
eg he. Lewiston—Twin City Wood Heel Co.; 

0,000, 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—Maryland Veneer Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

rowson 3elvedere Supplies (Inc.). Fred H. 
Dollenberg interested. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Woburn—Campbell & Moore; 
$15,000. Alfred J, Campbell, 188 Vinton St., Mel- 
rose, an incorporator. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—H. Hirschfield’s Sons in- 
corporated as H. Hirschfield Sons Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Lilbourn—Lilbourn Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Kwik Pik Lumber Co. 
Leslie J. Campbell, Frederick H. Freeman and 
Others interested 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth 
(Ine.): $60,000. Fred A. Menke, 
St . interested, 

New Providence—Berkeley Lumber & Supply Co. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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VERY lumber dealer should look into the log 


‘cabin sales opportunities in his community. Nothing 


better than log cabin style for roadside stands, tourist 
cabins, novelty stores, filling stations—not to mention 
the summer cottage market, the possibility of a boy 
scout or girl scout cabin. 


Frost Pine Log Cabin Siding is a quality product 
—made according to the long established Frost 
standards of manufacture. Other dealers are en- 
thusiastically developing the market in their com- 
munity. 


You can order Frost Pine Log Cabin Siding in either Pattern A or 
Pattern B, or both, in mixed cars along with the other well known Frost 
products in Shortleaf, Longleaf, Arkansas Soft Pine, Southern Hard- 
woods and Cypress—Trimpak and American Beauty Package Trim, Oak 
and Gum Mouldings, Lineal Length Trim, Frost Brand Oak Flooring, 
Lineated Dimension and X-ilated Lath. Write today for complete in- 
formation without obligation. 
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| CHICAGO 


and Air Driead ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Wi d ional quali ks i 
Engelmann Sprace, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








Try ion j 

Maise® D cenibweel 
Lumber 

Guned ood ~=CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Il SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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| Fix Your Credit Rios 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 
ih} Thus your credit loss for 
it} months is determined in 
} nothing can increase it. 








twelve 
advance and 


| The cost of Credit Insurance is small } 
| compared to the security afforded. 

i} Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
it) * J . 
|| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
i} OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, | 
Chicago, il. San Francisco, Cal. 





11 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a... 








| 





YARD, MILL AND OFFICE) | 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 




















O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
bes «alculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 


usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Albert Schafer, widely known Grays Harbor 
logging and lumber operator, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a committee of leading 
citizens of Montesano, Wash., to arrange the 
golden jubilee of its incorporation. 


Francis Brodigan is now representing Mixer 
& Co., Buffalo (N. Y.) wholesalers, in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, with headquarters 
in Milford, Conn. He has had several years’ 
experience in the lumber trade in that State. 


John B, Chipman, vice president Wiles-Chip- 
man Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., and mayor of 
Webster Groves, Mo., has been re-nominated 
for mayor there in the recent city primaries. 
Three candidates were v6dted upon. 


F. Howard Hinckley, of John Hinckley & 
Sons Co., Yarmouthport, Mass., new president 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Associa- 
tion, has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, as 
has also Oscar C. Nickerson, of the Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Chatham, Mass. 


Lumbermen are playing dominant roles in 
directing affairs on Cowlitz County’s new relief 
commission. A. L. Raught, jr., of Longview, 
Wash., manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.’s operations in that county, was elected 
chairman. P. J. Landry, of Kelso, Wash., head 
of the Kelso Veneer Co., was chosen vice chair- 
man. Neil Malarkey, manager of the M. & M. 
Plywood Co., of Longview, Wash., also is a 
member. 

F. G. Brynolson, of Seattle, Wash., president- 
manager of the Northwest Spruce Co., arrived 
at Boston, Mass., March 27 on the Cunarder 
Scythia after a six weeks’ tour of Great Britain, 
made for the purpose of visiting his firm’s sell- 
ing agents there and for getting a first-hand 
view of general trade conditions. After visit- 
ing his company’s New England agent, the 
Davenport-Peters Co., Boston, Mr. Brynolson 
left that evening by rail for Seattle. 


G. Harold Earle, president Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., recently 
returned from a seven weeks’ trip on the West 
Coast. He visited hardwood lumber yards in 
all the Coast cities, from San Diego, Calif., 
to Seattle, Wash. The outlook for sales of ma- 
ple flooring on the Coast during 1933 he did 
not find particularly encouraging. Upon his 
return to headquarters at Hermansville, how- 
ever, he found distinctly encouraging reports 
coming from eastern dealers. 


The Redwood Sales Co., of San Francisco, 
has announced the resignation of William N. 
Lawton as eastern representative, and the clos- 
ing-of the Philadelphia office. Marketing of the 
company’s products in the future will be pro- 
moted by field men, one or more of whom will 
be sent into eastern territory. Additional means 
to facilitate the distribution of the Sales com- 
pany’s products also are contemplated, and 
Russell D. Baker, manager, is making a trip 
through the East to contact the trade and 
establish new connections. 


Irving Winters, of Alton, Ill., president of 
the H. L. Winters Lumber & Planing Mill Co., 
broke into wide prominence Thursday when the 
big news of the day in papers throughout the 
State told of his injunction against the enforce- 
ment of the Illinois sales tax. Wednesday night 
his two attorneys, one a State senator and the 
other a former county prosecutor, argued the 
petition for an injunction before Circuit Judge 
Jesse Brown in an Alton hotel room, and the 
judge issued the temporary restaining order 
and set the hearing for a permanent injunction 
for April 8. 

George H. Henderson, general manager An- 
gelina Hardwood Co., Ewing, Tex., and presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 





recently completed an extensive business trip 
through eastern territory, including Baltimore 
New York, Jamestown, Boston, Philadelphia 
and other centers, the entire trip being made 
by automobile. Mr. Henderson took occasion 
to visit some of the places of outstanding his- 
toric interest, and also stopped off in Washing- 
ton to see the new Congress in action. He com- 
pleted the tour in time to preside at the annual 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ip. 
stitute, being held in New Orleans. 


Andrew Gennett, of the Gennett Lumber Co,, 
Asheville, N. C., who recently returned from a 
brief business visit to England, said that the 
financial people with whom he was doing busi- 
ness seemed to feel that England had passed 
through the worst of her troubles and, unless 
another European war developed, they would 
go ahead with a gradual improvement. The 
English people, he said, seemed to have more 
confidence in the stability of this country and its 
energy and ability to come out of the depres- 
sion, than have the people of the United States 
themselves. He said: “They are awaiting the 
appearance of a turn in the tide to invest money 
in our enterprises.” 





Buildings and Equipment Are Intact 


In the “New Mills and Equipment” depart- 
ment of the March 18 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN it was erroneously reported that 
the Bissell Lumber Co., at Ladysmith, Wis., 
was planning to erect sawmill and_ storage 
buildings. Fortunately, the fire that occurred 
in that company’s lumber yard a little over a 
month ago was confined to the lumber itself, 
approximately 2,000,000 feet of which was de- 
stroyed. The sawmill, planing mill and all 
other buildings and equipment are intact, and 
the company is not planning to erect any addi- 
tional buildings or install any additional 
equipment. For several years it has been 
the practice of the Bissell Lumber Co. to divide 
its lumber into three separate yards with ample 
clear space between all of them. The 2,000,000 
feet destroyed in the fire was only a portion of 
the stock in one yard, and there has been no 
interruption in the company’s regular service to 
its trade. 





WasutTa, Iowa, March 27.—The Citizens 
Lumber Co. recently sold its yard here to 
Weart & Lysaght Co., with headquarters at 
Cherokee. This concern has had a yard in 
Washta for several years, and through this pur- 
chase now will operate the only lumber yard 
here. V. V. Keck has continuously managed 
the Citizens Lumber Co. yard for twenty-eight 
years. He has not announced his plans for the 
future, but says “I will likely head into a lumber 
yard some place.” 





April Blue Book Is Out 


The April edition of the Lumbermen’s Blue 
300k is off the press, and is being delivered to 
subscribers. F. W. Wright, general manager, 
cays that despite the extraordinary amount of 
revisional work required under present condi- 
tions, the book is out on time, as usual, and 
reflects the popular features long associated with 
the “Blue Book,” and comprising concise and 
comprehensive ratings, two color State maps, 4 
digest of commercial laws, street addresses etc. 

He ascribes the ability of the “Blue Book” 
organization to keep pace with the large volume 
of changes in ratings and listings to the fact 
that the regular avenues of information are 
supplemented by the close co-operation of sub- 
scribers. This is especially true in connection 
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with the regional trade interchanges which de- 
yelop advance data. : 

As is well known, the “Blue Book” is an ac- 
tivity of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in conjunction with the Credit 
Clearing House, and has at_ its disposal the 
facilities of a network of affiliate offices from 
coast to coast. Executive headquarters are 
maintained at 323 South Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago, and eastern headquarters in the Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City, with field 
representatives stationed at various important 
lumber centers. 


Appointed Eastern Sales Manager 


L. C. Hammond, vice president, Hammond 
Lumber Co., has returned to his headquarters 
in San Francisco after spending several weeks 
in the East, calling on the trade and perfecting 
some changes in the eastern personnel. Among 
the important announcements made by Mr. 
Hammond was that W. E. Rutledge, who has 
been in charge of the New York office of the 
company at 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, has been made eastern manager of sales, 
to succeed the late W. R. McMillan. Mr. Rut- 
ledge is well known to the eastern lumber trade, 
having traveled extensively for the company 
in this territory during the last several years. 
This latest promotion of Mr. Rutledge comes 
after twenty-four years of service with the 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
first at the mill, then 
for two years in the 
general office in San 
Francisco, and later in 
the eastern sales divi- 
sion with increased 
responsibilities as his 
years of service have 





W. E. RUTLEDGE, 
New York; 
Eastern Manager 





lengthened. Mr. Rut- 
ledge will continue to 
make his headquarters 
in New York City, 
with periodic trips to 
Chicago to keep in 
touch with matters 
being handled from this 
office. 

As chief assistant to Mr. Rutledge, E. E. 
Abrahamson will be in charge of sales at the 
Chicago office. Mr. Abrahamson’s service with 
the Hammond Lumber Co. dates back twenty- 
one years. Like Mr. Rutledge, he began his 
career on the Coast at the Hammond mill at 
Samoa, Calif. For several years he has handled 
redwood sales out of Chicago. 

As assistant to Mr. Rutledge in the New 
York office will be John G. Klopfenstein, who 
has handled fir sales from the Chicago office 
for the last seven years. Mr. Klopfenstein 
also is a lumberman from the Coast, with a 
background of experience in the fir producing 
district of the Pacific Northwest. 

Coincident with these changes, the announce- 
ment is made of the addition to the eastern 
staff of Frank H. Campbell, who for the last 
seven years has been engaged in promoting 
the sale of redwood. Mr. Campbell has had 
a long and varied lumber experience and has 
been particularly successful in introducing red- 
wood into territories where it previously had 
not been sold in quantities. He will continue 
in this capacity with the Hammond Lumber 
Co., working out of the Chicago office. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is one of the 
largest operators in redwood and fir, with two 
redwood mills in California and two fir mills 
in Oregon, and with facilities for supplying 
the trade with mixed cars of all West Coast 
woods. The company’s redwood mills have a 
daily capacity of 600,000 feet, with resources 
behind them of 125,000 acres of redwood timber 
with an estimated stand of more than ten bil- 
lion feet. 
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Takes Charge of Promoting Sales of 
Roofing, Etc. 


An announcement that will be of particular 
interest to retail lumber and building material 
dealers is that Ken R. Dyke, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, has been appointed executive 
vice president in charge of sales promotion and 
merchandising. P. A. Andrews, vice president 
and assistant to the general sales manager, has 
been appointed an executive vice president. He 
will be general sales manager of all Johns-Man- 
ville building material products sold to lumber 
and building material dealers, including asbestos 
and asphalt roofings, asbestos wainscoting, in- 
sulating board, home insulation etc. He will 
also direct the sales of builtup roofing, flooring, 
expansion joints and acoustical treatment. 


A National Home Selling Conference 


Leaders of all the varied lines that make up 
the building industry plan to hold a national 
home selling conference at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 25-26. Participating 
in arrangements for the conference are rep- 
resentatives of city planning, lumber, cement, 
brick, real estate, plumbing and heating, finance, 
furniture and publishing interests. The purpose 
is to focus attention of men in these and related 
lines on what must be done to sell homes now. 
Co-ordinated action will be sought. It is the 
intent of committees planning this conference 
to direct frank discussions on ways and means 
of cutting costs and eliminating wasteful meth- 
ods in home construction and, finally, by the 
bringing about of co-ordinated and aggressive 
home selling, to increase home building. 


Florida Lumbermen Aid State 
Legislation 


Bartow, Fra., March 27.—The election of 
Edward T. Roux, jr., veteran lumberman of 
this city, to the presidency of the Associated 
Industries of Florida, brings another lumber 
leader into the Statewide movement to watch 
legislation in the interest of all business at the 
sessions of the general assembly to convene on 
April 4. 

Rush H. Todd, of Ocala, president of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, and 
H. H. Brenner, head of the Davenport Lumber 
& Supply Co., Davenport, have been busy fur 
several weeks with the State Tax Payers As- 
sociation, which will present a taxing schedule 
covering most of the administrative policies of 
the commonwealth. The associated industries 
will offer, it is said, a bill for compensation 
insurance. 


Heads Wholesale Department of 
Mail Order House 


Nelson C. Wilkinson, who for a number of 
years was identified with the lumber business 
in Chicago, handling California and Ponderosa 
pines, on March 1 became associated with the 
wholesale lumber department of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. in Chicago. Mr. Wilkinson, who 
recently has been located in New York City, 
is well and favorably known throughout the 
California sugar pine and Ponderosa pine in- 
dustries, and he will devote most of his effort 
to the handling of this particular branch of 
Montgomery Ward & Co.’s wholesale business. 
He will handle all items for industry consump- 
tion, including remanufactured dimension, mold- 
ings etc. Incidentally, Mr. Wilkinson will be 
glad to hear from both his old manufacturer and 
consumer friends. Announcement of ‘his con- 
nection with this company was made by D. V. 
Swearingen, manager of the wholesale lumber 
department. 











DESTRUCTION OF TIMBER BY MARINE ORGAN- 
ISMS IN THE PORT OF SYDNEY is a report pre- 
pared by engineers of the Sydney Trust in as- 
sociation with zoologists of the Australian 
Museum. 
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*How the 
WOOSTER BRUSH 


Selling SYSTEM 
Benefited Us™ 


1 
he WOOSTER SAMPLER 


Display is the best Salesman 
We could possibly have’. 
“Customers that have 

to wait at the Paint counter 
will idle over the SAMPLER 


Panel ” RE 
S 4 













. 








“And usually select a 
Better and higher priced 


Brush than we would 


ordinarily show ..” 


**Three and ahalf and 
four inch Brush Sales 


were a seldom occurrence 
in our store...” 


“Now, hardl cy 
ow, Nataly eae 


a day passes 
without the 
Sale of afew 


WipdE BrusHes | 


€e 


... Lhe WoosTérR BRUSH 

Selling System SELLS 
BETTER BRUSHES AND 
More of them !...” 


#V.K.W-Prominent Hardware 
Dealer of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AND THAT'S ONLY 
THE HALF OF IT! 


Your brush investment shrinks 1/3 to 
/y. Turnovers increase. See for: your- 
self! It costs only $12.50 to try the new 
Wooster way of simplified brush selling. 


THE WOOSTER BRUSH CO. 
Wooster, Ohio 



















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 


April 
Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. Annual. 
April 26-27—National-American Wholesale Lumber 


Association, Mayflower Hotel, 
Annual. 

May 9—Southern 
Hotel 
Annual. 

May 11-12—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Angebiet Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Thirteenth 
Annual. 

Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Washington, 


Traffic 
Tenn. 


Hardwood 
Peabody, Memphis, 


Association, 
Twentieth 











Everyday Problems to Engage 


Texas Annual 


Houston, Tex., March 27.—A minimum of 
set addresses, and a maximum of discussions by 
the dealers themselves of their everyday prob- 
lems, will feature the program for the forty- 
seventh annual convention of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, to be held at Corpus 
Christi on April 11, 12 and 13. Secretary R. G. 
Hyett, assisted by the program committee and 
with the advice and co-operation of President 
H. W. Galbraith, is busily engaged in perfect- 
ing the details for this convention, which prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting in the 
history of the organization. Among the sub- 
jects announced for discussion are credits, bring- 
ing expenses into line with present day volume 
and conditions, and improving methods of mer- 
chandising. Sam Milstead, of Burton-Lingo 
Co., Fort Worth; W. A. Wadley, Spencer- 
Sauer Lumber Co., San Antonio, and T. T. 
Sanders, South Texas Lumber Co., Donna, will 
have charge of the discussions, and each will be 
assisted by six discussion leaders. C. C. Shep- 
pard, president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; E. E. Woods, secretary Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Jack Dionne, 
former secretary of the Texas association, will 
deliver addresses, and G. H. Zimmerman of 
William Cameron & Co., Waco, will discuss the 
important issues now before the lumbermen. 
President H. W. Galbraith, of Amarillo, will 
have an interesting message for the dealers. Al- 
together a program of outstanding interest will 
be presented. The local committee in Corpus 
Christi is making arrangements for an unusually 
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interesting entertainment program that will in- 
clude boat trips, sea-food dinner and grand ball, 
sightseeing tour for the ladies, buffet luncheon 
and dance, ladies’ golf tournament and fishing 
trips. There will be a directors’ meeting and 
Dutch lunch on Monday evening, preceding the 
opening of the convention on the following day. 





Wholesalers Plan Practical 


. . 
Discussions for Annual 

New York, N. Y., March 27.— Secretary 
W. W. Schupner announces that plans for the 
annual convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, to be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 26 
and 27, are progressing rapidly. This is to be 
largely a discussion convention, and the program 
will cover practical subjects affecting distribu- 
tion policies and co-operation with manufac- 
turers and retailers. Representative manufac- 
turers and retailers have been asked to state 
frankly what they have on their minds—all with 
a view to constructive consideration of the 
wholesaler, who, Mr. Schupner says, will be 
needed more than ever in the revival of busi- 
ness. All wholesalers, whether members or not. 
are cordially invited to attend this convention. 
The nominating committee has submitted nomi 
nations for directors for the term expiring in 
1936 as follows: 

Henry N. Anderson, Aberdeen, Wash.; L. K. 
Creason, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. Currey, New 
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York, N. Y.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wig . 
R. C. Pepper, Springfield, Mass.; W. H. Schuette 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. P. Shannon, Vancouver 
B. C.; Jchn C. Shepherd, Charlotte, N. @! 
Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. R 
Thames, Birmingham, Ala., and J. W. Me. 
Clure, Memphis, Tenn., to succeed Burton Ww 
Adams, of San Francisco, resigned, term ex. 
piring 1934. 


Rhode Island Delors Elect 


Provipence, R. I., March 27.—At its annual 
meeting, the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ As. 
sociation elected officers as follows: 

President—Frederic B. Brooks, Newell Coa] 
& Lumber Co. 

Vice president—George E. 
Smith Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—Benjamin W. Me. 
Kendall, F. D. McKendall Lumber Co. 

Directors—William M. Harris, Harris Lum- 
ber Co.; Frank E. McDuff, McDuff Coal ¢ 
Lumber Co.; Albert C. Coutu, Coutu Lumber 
Co.; Harry C. Woodbury, H. C. McDuff Es. 
tate; Walter Corey, Providence Box & Lum- 
ber Co., and Willar F. Eastwood, Albert §, 
Eastwood Co. (Inc.). 








Smith, E. §£, 





. . 
Loadings of Revenue Freight 
A report of the car service division of the 

American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended March 
18, 1933, totaled 887,525 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 27,599 cars (a decrease of 1,781 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
March 4); grain, 44,791 cars; coal, 182,784 
cars; ore, 4,270 cars; livestock, 23,088 cars: 
merchandise, 307,248 cars and miscellaneous, 
288,779 cars. The total loadings for the two 
weeks ended March 18 show a decrease of 52,- 
381 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended March 4. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Agree on Cincinnati Officers 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, March 28.—By an agree- 
ment between the Chair and floor nominating 
committees of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
there is to be no opposition to the Chair ticket 
at the election April 3, during the annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Havlin. Thomas C. Matthews 
will be reelected as president; E. T. Conneigh- 
ton as first vice president; Karl J. Edelmann, 
as secretary, and J. Watt Graham, as treasurer. 
Other nominees will be Harold S. Pierce, sales 
manager of the T. B. Thames Lumber Co., for 
second vice president; and Al J. Boehm, Earl 
Hart, Wilbur J. Wright, H. W. Brock and 
Murat Halstead Davidson, for directors. Ed 
H. Ward headed the Chair committee, with 
Earl Hart and E. G. Gartes as co-conspirators. 
The floor committee was composed of James C. 
West, Wilbur J. Wright and R. E. Thompson. 


Club Hears About Farm Problems 


Green Bay, Wis., March 27.—O. W. Bright- 
man, of the Green Bay Planing Mill Co., new 
president of the Northeastern Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen’s Club, presided at the meeting held 
March 14, attended by forty-two dealers, con- 
tractors and others interested in farm building. 

Following dinner, County Agent Kavanaugh, 
of Brown County, introduced S. A. Witzel, of 
the argicultural engineering department of the 
University of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
who discussed the “Proper Design of Farm 
Buildings and the Proper Uses of Lumber on 
the Farm.” Mr. Witzel displayed models of 
several dairy barns and of a poultry house. He 
stated definitely that the farmers of Wisconsin 
were regaining confidence. Work being done 
by the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory was illustrated by a number of stereopti- 
con slides. 

R. E. Vaughn, plant pathology expert of the 
college of agriculture, told of the new Wis- 
consin No. 38 barley it developed and which is 
now at a premium with brewers, and urged 








planting of this by farmers. Mr. Vaughn also 
gave a brief talk on hotbeds, how to construct 
and operate them. 

The club accepted the invitation of L. H. 
Ross, of Fuller-Goodman Co., Oshkosh, to hold 
the next meeting at his summer cottage in Door 
County, north of Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 





Club Hears Lumberjacques 


STEVENS Point, Wis., March 27.—With an 
attendance of twenty-five, the Central Wiscon- 
sin Lumbermen’s Club met here March 16. Don 
S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, presided in the ab- 
sence of President Edgar Kellogg, of Kellogg 
Bros. Lumber Co., Wisconsin Rapids, who was 
confined to a hospital following a recent opera- 
tion. Chairman Montgomery conveyed _ the 
greetings of President Kellogg, and each man 
present signed a greeting to the president. 

“And So This Is Supposed to Be a Metal 
Age,” was the subject of a talk by Jacques 
Willis, of the John Bader Lumber -Co., Chi- 
cago, widely known as “The Famous Lumber- 
jack,” who made such a hit at the recent Wis- 
consin State convention in Milwaukee im 
February. 

Ray Jacobs, son of President Charles W. 
Jacobs, of the John Bader Lumber Co., dis- 
cussed “The Retail Lumber Situation in Chi- 
cago,” giving many interesting side-lights on 
conducting a retail business in a large city. 

The uncontrolled contract trucker is the 
greatest menace to the future of the retail ma- 
terial dealer, and to the future growth of the 
smaller towns and cities, George A. Olsen, Chi- 
cago, told the lumbermen in discussing “The 
Evils of Trucking.” 

The club will hold its next meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 20. The principal speaker will be 
Ray Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., West 
Allis, Wis., who will talk on “The Collection 
of Delinquent Accounts by the Installment Note 
Method.” 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Prices Advance as Bookings Rise to Fifty 
Percent Above Output 


Southern pine bookings were more than fifty percent in 
excess of production during each of the two weeks ended 
March 25. Many mills have been unable to accept mixed- 
car orders, even at advances. Most of the orders are from 
retail yards, with railroads coming in better and mattress 
grades in lively call, but apparently the only takings of 
industrial consumers are low grades for boxes. Export 
movement through Southeast ports has also increased. 
Retail distributers show an eagerness to get into the market 
for spring needs at as near as possible to present level, and 
the mills, with badly depleted stocks, are not any too will- 
ing to book ahead at what still are low prices. 


Arkansas soft pine mills report an encouraging increase 
in mixed-car orders, with inquiries coming for large lots, 
some of them for deferred shipment. Prices of scarce items, 
such as mattress lumber and yard stock, are stiffer, and 
the mills are hesitant about booking ahead. 


Buying of Eastern Shortleaf Is Cautious 


There has been a distinct improvement in the tone of 
the eastern shortleaf market, but the gain in actual busi- 
ness so far has been slight. Nearly all buyers are restrict- 
ing their orders to current needs. Retail yards, especially 
in the South, have been taking a little more shed stock, 
but have not been able to report much improvement in 
their own sales. Industrial users are willing to pay some- 
what better prices for low grades. Roofers tend upward 
but the advances possible are limited by the slowness of 
yards in taking hold. 


Principal Hardwood Consumers Are Inactive; Building, 
Beer Trade and Export Orders Improve 


The hardwood mills, which depend to large extent on 
such industries as furniture and automobile manufacturing 
for their sales, report little activity in ordinary items, but 
a notable rise in demand for beer trade needs, such as cot- 
tonwood box lumber and stave oak, and an improvement in 
orders from retail yards and flooring plants. Export trade 
prospects are reported to be improving. Miulls in the South 
are threatened with floods that will stop logging. Manu- 
facturers in all regions have abnormally low and broken 
stocks, and a way toward the more orderly marketing of 
these, at reasonable prices, has been opened by the Ap- 
palachian Coals decision, permitting co-operative sales. 


West Coast Bookings Show Remarkable Gain to 52 Per- 
cent Above Output—ltself Up 13 Percent 


300kings of West Coast mills showed remarkable gains 
all along the line in the two weeks ended March 25, amount- 
ing to 52 percent above production, and domestic rail and 
cargo shipments also showed a large expansion. 


Rail buyers are reported to be trying to place large blocks 
of orders at present prices, which show an advance, with 
the mills unwilling to book any but immediate shipment 
business, while some large railroad orders are also being 
placed. Reductions in rates to the Southwest are in part 
responsible for the gain in bookings. 


Atlantic coast business has been stimulated by advanc- 
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ing c. i. f. prices, and the influence of water rate fluctua- 
tions is minimized by selling on the delivered basis, but 
the activity in this trade seems to be affecting, so far, 
more the wholesale than the retail channels. Immediate 
demand for reconstruction in southern Caifornia exhausted 
stocks of many items, and some big orders are being placed, 
with continuing active demand in prospect. 


Wire reports do not indicate the source of export orders, 
but the February figures show that Washington-Oregon 
mills were gaining over British Columbia in the Oriental 
trade. Gains are partly due to a softening of prices and 
exchange, and lower trans-Pacific rates. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Slow and Firmer 


Northern pine mills have continued closed down, and 
current shipments are further depleting stocks, already 
low. In both the Niagara area and the Northwest, there 
are indications of improvement in the call for low grades. 
Both sections expect to receive considerable indirect bene- 
fit from farm relief. Prices have been taking on a firmer 
tone in sympathy with those of competing woods. Build- 
ing is so inactive that distributors are not inclined to buy 
beyond current requirements. 


3usiness in northern hemlock is seasonally slow, and 
mill output, because of a desire to furnish employment, 
is running ahead of new business. Good weather is ex- 
pected to result in a gain in the demand. Meanwhile 
prices are unchanged. 


Western Pine Bookings Nearly Three and Half Times 
Production; About Equal Last Year's 


Sookings of identical western pine mills in the two weeks 
ended March 25 were only 10 percent below last year’s— 
the preceding fortnight they were only about half last 
year’s—and total bookings were more than three and a 
half times production, which, although increased a little, 
is still restricted. The gain is partly due to the fact that 
prices have stiffened a little, while some mills have an- 
nounced that advances will be made early in April. The 
sales report for the period March 21-27 shows not much 
change. The manufacturers, in recent convention, have 
expressed a determination to keep firm control on output, 
and expect orderly marketing to enable them to bring re- 
turns to nearer a remunerative level. They went into win- 
ter with low stocks, and these have been much reduced. 


Redwood Slow; Some Cypress Items More Active 


California redwood bookings in February were slightly 
under the January total. A gain in northern California 
orders more than offset a loss in those from the southern 
part of the State. Eastern business was off somewhat, but 
February foreign trade was more than double January. 
Production, about half normal, exceeded the seasonally 
small volume of orders. The last report showed no ship- 
ments by water to southern Caifornia, but it is believed 
there will be a considerable reconstruction demand from 
that section. 


Southern cypress mills regard their high grade thick 
stock as valuable property now that beer is legalized; de- 
mand for such material has increased, but it is not heavy. 
Some spring sorting-up orders are being received from re- 
tailers. The last price list shows few changes. 
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Vert. gr. flooring gr AS, 1x8” papeee sss 9°15 Boston partition, 18 and Siding 12.50 Piet a 10, ase 3.50 26.50 27.75 
; yetter, 4” RL..... 6.50 Yrop siding on, B&bette aie No.1 © mE” 0.0. : 
cease 18.00 tg Bg eal oF 3x3 to 4x12” Rough &/< serene cess s 1828 
— Finish and Moldings 19. 5x5 12” to 20’ or Surfaced T 
Finish and Mc 9.00 tm ientt” to or. Timbers 
WESTE Finted, BOdetter, 1thse. omens tO 20)... . +. eeeeeeereers $28.00 
’ xo«& A eer 
RN SITKA SPRUCE a BT ned ienateuneded $33.00 MAPLE FLOORING "28.50 
P iscoun oder Xe ” pepe abot se int: 4 
- [Special telegram eo Anse 1% ” on 15% ~ aa a sles a a a Hoy Mi LE FLOORING 
mo Ore., ICAN LuUMBERMAN ] 2 1d unde 63% Ph a and Ww 
7 te for mixed carlots The following 3oard hehe ae 03% flooring, f. ~" ~~ ae flooring mills 
Finish— Mirtomagpe — ee one shiplap, No ; iplap , o. b. cars Cadiliee Bt hard maple 
1x12” .. actory stock— ‘ Shiplap, No 2, 1x12”, 10 oN $15.0 15x2%” ir @, Mich., basis: 
ot BSE aes $39.00 Fa seesaw 14 y “ee ee 8@20"......... eee ee er Pay Second Third 
= s+ 82.00 | Bpeettee aac eees hermes 47-68 0 $38.00 $26.00 
evel siding— 1 ee ete | Mo 3. tee, 1 "ee ~~ oe WEST C 
%x4” 1 i, rere 18. 0 2x 4”, 4- and 16’.. OAST L 
cess 1 0/4 . ° -00 2x 2”. a Gt eee oaeaen a5 [Speci GS 
2x6", Fiat gr.1600 ae. e29seses 21.00 | N x 12- 3 _ ERE! $13.50 pecial telegra 
x6", Fiat gr. 16-00 Lath... “ 00 No. 2, 2x 4”, 14 Ss évaientageae 15.00 Portland m to American L 
, Vert.gr. 20.00 oe 7 a . 2x12”: gy I ap es eaenreeens 20.00 tations: , Ore., March 28.—Lo UMBERMAN] 
n box. ~ i SA ata es tte 12.50 Fi .—Log market quo- 
“¥10612 1, % x14” ; a. 4 14.50 Fir yepeow: Ungraded, $9 ‘ 
pM cawde cease Hemlock: “er raded, $8@9 @12. 
lta ents | ne: ngraded, $6. mae © 
pruce: N ending o 
OL, $17; No 2. $14; No. $9011. 
No. 3, $6@7. 
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OAK FLOORING NORTH CAROLINA PINE NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
) Following are carlot quotations, Memphis Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- Following are prices of northern hard- 
pasis, on oak flooring: folk prices received during the period March woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
}2x2%” 38x14” %x2” %x1h%” 14 to 25, inclusive, as reported by the North 
cir. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $59.00 $46.00 | Carolina Pine Association: BreH— 
Cir. atd. red.... 70.00 60.00 51.00 46.00 | ooo, FAS Sel. No.1 No. 3 
im ber Sel. qtd. wht.... 48.00 44.00 39.00 34.00 toug $ |) Pee $40-42 $30-32 $20-22 sis: ir $11-13 
r the Sel. atd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 | Edge 4/4— , , Pak. Sree 42-43 32-35 23-25 18-20 12-14 
Cir, pln. wht.... 48.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 | B&better ...... $24.60 Box No. 1..... $13.80 | 6/4... 47-49 37-39 29-31 20-22 12-14 
Clr. pin. red.... 47.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 No. 1 .......--- 18.60 Box No. 2..... 11.30 See secues 52-54 42-44 35-37 25-27 12-14 
East Sel. pin. wht.... 42.00 32.00 37.00 28.00 No.1 No.2 | 10/4 ..... 70-73 55-58 45-47 35-37 .... 
Side Sel, pln. red. 42.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 No. 1 box box ls 80-82 65-67 55-58 45-48 
af No. 1 com. wht.. 32.00 28.00 25.00 24.00 ix 4” Neth ae ee 16/4 ....128-133 113-118 98-103 .... 
No. 1 com. red.. 33.00 28.00 25.00 25.00 1x 5” pets eee ge oe ee eese 35-37 25-27 17-19 14-16 
No. 2 com....... 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 | 4x $19.30 $16.00 $11.90 | 344 "s55* . 4H o-at tecas 14-16 
13.30 1x2” %x1\%” x2” 1x 7” acute err ata - des ' a wes: 
13.28 cir. qtd. wht........... $64.00 $64.00 $80.00 1x 8” 21.30 16.50 12.30 Basswoop— 
eee 59. 59.0 ' 1x10” 24.65 7.3 3. ie wes, 
9.65 a ae whe-.........: 46.00 46.00 54.00 | 1x12” 32.00 20.60» 14.15 | 4/4 ...... pe = gee ae AR a 
12:00 Sel. atd. red........... 46.00 46.00 54.00 Edge B&better— 5/4 00. 43-46 §=683-36 35-37 30-33 14-16 
ot a * sepeenenaeees 46.00 42.00 52.00 | 5jqn oo OCS 28.00 5/4x12”........ en.es | Bee °° 48-61 688-41 27-39 20-33 14-16 
10.07 Cir. pln. red............ 46.00 42.00 49.00 | 574x107 00222! we oe 30.50 | 8/4, ---+-- 53-56 43-46 32-34 22-24 14-16 
11.67 i  Cirriceeees 42.00 38.00 45.00 4 os ; 10/4 ..... 65-67 55-57 47-49 35-37 .... 
Sek pin, red........-- 40.00 38.00 42.00 sark Strips said a ve ee See Oe so 
11.66 No. 1 com, wht......... 29.00 25.00 24.00 | B&better 4/4”..$19.10 Box ........... $ 9.25 Keystock, 4/4 No, 1&better, $50-52; or on 
13.88 Me 1 COM. TOG. ccccesece 27.00 25.00 24.00 ; a 
ie aeamesiabaananapeie 16.00 16.00 12.00 | Dressed: 2%” 3” & | Brades, FAS  $60-62; No. 1, $45-47; 5/4 No. 1 
_— No. Wieerlan— Wide Wider | &better, $55-57; or on grades, FAS, $65-67; 
et New York delivered prices may be obtained : ne ite ee pak No. 1, $40-42 
as by adding to the above: Vor i- tat stock, $9; Babettor 1B eae eee eee aes os3-08 ag  % ° 
No I ON ak oe, wn are 20. 9. 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %4-Inc $ No. 2 common }j}3”.......... 15.20 14.50 Harp MAPLE— 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained | B&better bark strip partition.......... $19.00 | 4/4 ...... 40-43 30-33 22-24 15-18 10-12 
1.98 py adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; Box bark strips dressed................ 11.50 |, =a 50-53 40-43 25-27 20-22 11-13 
1.34 for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. aries |) er 55-58 40-42 26-28 18-20 11-13 
Roofers, No, 2 Dressed: eee 55-58 40-42 29-31 22-24 11-13 
naw aims do $15.50 BE divin wa ered $16.75 eee 75-78 60-63 50-52 36-38 nes 
ND DRIED WHITE MAPLE BO san cans Ree ESE ei eeccs 19.15 | 12/4 ..... 90-95 80-83 60-62 40-43 
14.99 E 16/4 -130-140 115-120 95-98 ‘ane 
y+ Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. b. AsSH— 
‘ mills, lower Michigan: FAS  No.1&sel MINE TIMBER FIREPROOFING is the subject of | 4/4 .-.... 42-44 32-34 26-28 18-20 12-14 
3.58 . , , | research being followed by the University of | 2/4 -----: 47-49 = 37-89 30-32 or ae 14-16 
19.50 OI 2 racks gieledcpna gadis eee $100.00 $ 70.00 egg “ ee ) yaaa 52-54 42-44 35-37 25-27 14-16 
18:50 Dc nsinserendidenenae 105.00 75.00 | Sheffield, England. Vertical cross sections, | 3/4 :):.°! 62-64 52-84 40-42 28230 14-16 
sea See 105.00 75.00 | treated with solutions of salts by many methods ss 
8/4 105.00 75.00 z f 2 : Sort ELM— 
)=-20/ i ceagielabtepabiep neotenic 120-00 90.09 | trom spraying to soaking, are being subjected iii ie iialaaes ee 
24.36 pore aerate 130.00 100.00 | to tests by bunsen burner inside a tube. ie 35-37 F 92-94 . 18.20 13-15 
" eee 38-40 25-27 20-22 15-17 
— ‘ _, jar 38-40 25-27 20-22 16-18 
TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS  peeey 38-40 7-29 20-22 16-18 
ea 45-47 35-37 25-27 oxen 
Jacksonville, Fla., March 27.—Following is a list of new wholesale prices on tidewater | 12/4 ..... 50-52 40-42 30-32 
red cypress, random widths and lengths revised as of July 19, f. 0. b. Chicago: Rock ELmM— 
a Grades wm 1% - 3%" 3° wil FAS No.1 No.2 No.3 
nly, OE niin nec daredonbeceebessenenaseeie esses eeee $109.75 $118.25 $142.25 $142.25 $149.25 4 Ee 65-67 40-42 18-20 13-15 
the ee ere eee terre 68.25 73.25 83.50 93.50 123.50 123.50 128.50 2 ee 70-72 45-47 20-22 15-17 
Se SE nan cca cacy dan cia eGbeeae amen 54.50 59.50 6250 69.50 91.50 91.50 99.50 | 6/4 _|....: 75-77 50-52 20-22 16-18 
Sy WR 5 cccunesesodusncns benaeenee 36.50 49.50 58.50 61.50 80.25 80.25 88.25 | 8/4 _....: 80-82 70-72 25-27 18-20 
caida ii ne Wb ieee emis waar maka ccccece See Gene 26.25 26.25 [Cypress Shingles. 18” ee 90-92 80-82 50-52 .... 
" Pak aw a: hi a ig ti le Sn ae Sm i 28.25 30.25 30.25 31.25 ee _ rt ” 5” 12/4 ....100-105 90-95 55-57 30-32 
, DE 5550 datesanscnnavcheecabien 79.50 84.50 109.75 118.25 Best knenasan $5.95 $6.95 | gomp Mariz— 
D Se ehbanecetdecihenectadsdbekeeaseadd 69.50 74.50 76.50 $4.50 jErime ...... 239 6.19 . : 
C&better 58.50 63.50 65.50 68.50 Economy ... 4.20 4.60 FAS Selects No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
7 ‘ ee Sa ee 9 50 r4 BO 54.50 49.50 Cypress Lath ee ices 40-42 30-32 20-22 15-17 11-13 
No. 1 Common, Ser rer re erry 4s -0U 54.5 O46 . v.90 No.1 No. 2 eS eee 45-47 35-37 95-27 18-20 12-14 
; em, Se 39.25 39.25 39.25 39.25 3x14%4—4’ ..$4.85 $4.10 as 50-52 40-42 30-32 20-22 12-14 
0.50 OE. who kks Kane keneaeunkeemenken 53.50 58.50 60.50 63.50 |3x1%4—32” . 2.20 .... Se sae ees 50-52 40-42 30-32 24-26 12-14 
12 00 
‘ae Following were average prices reported for southern hardwoods jiuring the week ended March 21, Chicago basis: 
" 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
rm FigureD Rep GuM— ‘ PoPpLAR— . 
350 ee. WAS.... FRISCH GOSS sccccvcswnes scvwnesivscex 91.75 Ta wae ee i  jjé ~w5whwscauseu peeknece Meek - sanceeumewen 
Rep Gum— eer ‘Ai cecaue saebatandaad oceehenneane 
se Qtd. No.1 & BU AI es ea a ee Sta cele aa ne. Gh ekaanea oe 
Sete 31.00@ 41.25 34.25 34.25@ 41.25 47.25 No. 1 com. 29.25@ 33.00 29.25 ehcxckiennd, ates snes 
‘ Pin. FAS.. 55.00 i 54.75 No. i SE a er a ae ee re 
No. 1&s 34.00@ 37.25 40.50 ee Pk ees TOE Se Kee KERE RES Seasdeaiwsas semen ne eet 
e 1&sel. 34.00@ 37.25 5 4 2-B.. 19.00@ 19.50 
500 MO. B..005 BECO BB.GO nncccccsvene secsesswcees cocsevevenss AsH— 
175 Sap Gum— err 48.50@ 54.25 59.25 62.25 56.50@ 64.25 
6.00 Ole. WAM... SEBO =—«§«—=nncncicccwee eaatiiaceanre 35.25@ 44.25 No. 1&sel... 34.75 —— £# °+;. » °»«x3x°Xddtgccheuwmeks dmat ee eeecee 
715 No. 1&sel. 27.00@ 31.50 30.00@ 31.50 28.75@ 31.50 28.75@ 34.50 Pee. 2 Cs SE GEE “sadiewecaree sadewer ans se 31.75 
Pe TON. SEO MEMO scscbstmosns essibcneivslen 5 acme ge ee wats Sorr MapLe— 
8.25 No. 1 1&sel. 26.00@ 31.00 28.75 27.00@ 30.25 34.25 ,:) ea Ona etre peas 45.00 45.50 
vers No. 2..... 20.25@ 22.50 ....... ete fete eee eens 33.25 No. 18061... 34.500 85.26 .......00.. 37.00 37.50 
8.00 BLack GumM— Pies; Soe ~€H9SkeRaMGD  SOReEReNese eeaeeenee 
8.50 Pin. a é&8 GreahinGawak enbeedeediens canmabstlenwete Breeco— 
esi . No. 1&sel. 25.75 oo er 29.75 Pe OSs swear eaciian, Keevvaesegue Mae —s wsgaeetee 
UPELO— cLM— 
Pin. FAS... ........+++. 2 ee ee = Dounce ee... : .QeSabvewcads. “waceacceeuca. cmactdeboats 
ins a nae. eye a. j§- 0a edaeasin, “aebiedcleieine os Corronwoop— 
asst, j.g- ‘$2GWScEcbeSS -haweuGnen’eue. eaDaleadaaeges FAS. 13” & 
ple WHITE Oak— I sacs, UN i: Se 
- Qtd. FAS.. sae 83.00 Ce RHR net one's _! eee ee rer rere 29.75 
INO. Sevcce SOD == a seesceenese sseseeseeess seesercsees Se eee. See ae eines - scucathintan “Senter 
§.00 Pin. FAS... 57.50@ 65.00 58.75@ 75.50 67.50@ 75.50 79.25@ 92.25 No. 1&sel.. 27:-75@ 30.25: TT et ere re 27.75@ 29.00 
— ao l&sel. 40 e 7s 42.00 7.00@ 49.50 56.25 No. 2 com.. 27.25 are ree 26.75 
wk alias osmtatanehlenmpevenenn tlie opie eer SycaMore— 
a ee eee PR BAD, sennctvetcds bhibeneacate 
, || 40.00 Te es ane BO Ra's a0! othe avin a ote a ee et ee re et 
uo- ENN ne oot, de an a ae 4 41.25 WILLOw— 
Rep Oak— a See. oe 60C—C ee roe 
Pin. wee... eee Gene Cee 8 8 8 «ssh he vv been e ee 77.25@ 82.50 MAGNOLIA— 
No. 1&sel. 43.75@ 49.50 44.25 1150@ 59.00 42.25@ 63.50 yy Se 38.50@ 42.75 40.0C@ 42.50 43.00  — .....ccseees 
cot fT Salle a aes seme Fo rem aie Dinc Pe ee” een sry A ets ee =—<—SéSsésS=Ss—SM A CER abe se eaees 
11. MIXED Ost ; Poi.  $§ - - SEtapecakeee cee SORESSERD cana aioece 
1. a , CC BERS i k. weucnks. uexbodesaek éawwavetaccdes CHERRY— 
Dunnage ... we!” Cee (Seca Opemmea see No. 1&sel.. We — swings eich asin: wamcakt arr tne calor oan cra aaharee eae ai 








Business Changes, Etc. 


(Continued from Page 47) 


William F. Cunningham, jr., Springfield Avenue, 


interested, 

NEW YORK, Elmhurst—Elmhurst Lumber Co.; 
$25,000 Frances Sax, 1603 East 172nd St., New 
York City, interested. 

New York—A B. Packing Box Co. 
manufacture cases and boxes. 

New York—Jameco Woodwork Corporation, 94-34 
152nd St. (Jamaica). 


(Inc.); to 


OREGON. Portland—Hytest Board Co.; $25,000. 
Logs, lumber and timber products. C. J. Hilke- 
vitch interested, 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Lyon (Inc.) manu- 





facturers golf stick heads, 
stock. 

CANADA, New Brunswick, St. John—Canada 
Veneers (Limited) have been granted a charter to 
carry on business in the manufacture of hardwood 
and softwood panels, plywood, etc. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Harco Casket & Sup- 
ply Co.; factory at 403 Graymont Ave. 

ARKANSAS Rogers—Rogers Lumber Co.; A. E. 
Mitchell owner. Will handle complete line of build- 
ing materials. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—L. Chappelle has 
engaged in the box business at 57 Zoe St. 

ILLINOIS Chicago—Carroll Cabinet & Fixture 
Co., 4436 West 22nd St. Manufacturers of store 
fixtures 

NEW JERSEY. Newark 
ber Co., 131 Franklin St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co. Ww. L 


shafts and dimension 


-United Box & Lum- 


Wilmington—Cape Fear 
Eubank will be president and 
manager and J. A. Hearn, secretary and treasurer. 
OHIO. Struthers—Bernard Lumber Co. of 
Youngstown erecting new hardware store and lum- 
ber yard. Subsidiary company capitalized at 
$50,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Mt Carme!—Bruno 
& Co., Seventh and Maple Sts. 
Pottsville—Thomas V. Haley now heads his own 
firm, with offices in the Reber Building. 
WASHINGTON, Seattle—Spruce Products Co. 
has engaged in business at 1555 Railroad Avenue, 


South, 
Casualties 


NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Lenoir Manufac- 
turing Co.’s plant destroyed by fire, together with 
100,000 feet of dressed lumber Loss, estimated at 
between $50,000 and $100,000, partially covered 
by insurance. 

OHIO. Worthington—Creith-Potter Lumber Co. 
office building and contents destroyed by fire. Will 
rebuild at once Headquarters at $41 East ith St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

WASHINGTON Spokane—Long Lake Lumber 
Co.'s planing mill and drying shed destroyed by 


Bivino 


fire. Loss estimated at $125,000, covered by in- 
surance. Will rebuild as soon as it is possible to 
clear the property and when insurance adjust- 


ments have been made Orders being prepared 
for shipment will be filled through resident com- 
panies The downtown sawmill of the company 
was started the morning of the fire. 


CANADA. Ontario, Chatham—oO’Brien Lumber 
Co. office, lumber shed and yard destroyed by fire 
Planing mill was saved Loss about $28,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

Ontario, Wiarton—Gilpin Bros. planing mill dam- 
aged by fire Machinery and power plant were 
destroyed, together with large amount of stock. 


Kiln Dried Shingles Show 
Greater Underweights 


Moctuips, WasuH., March 25.—Utilizing its 
old building and kiln equipment, the M. R. 
Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., of which Paul R. 
Smith is president, recently modernized one of 
its old type natural draft kilns by installing the 
Moore reversible cross circulation internal fan 
system. An interesting feature of this new kiln 
is that the temperature and humidity are auto- 
matically controlled at both ends of the kiln. 
This feature of “zone control” has proved to 
be a distinct advantage in this progressive kiln, 
which is 141 feet long and 19 feet wide. The 
new seasoning process employs low tempera- 
tures and produces a superior shingle. In this 
new kiln the company is able to stack its shin- 
gles flat on the kiln trucks, using only two rows 
of stickers in the load. No vertical flues are 
used in the loads, because the circulation is hori- 
zontal through the band and sticker spaces and 
across the butts, where end drying is most rapid. 
The circulation is reversed at ‘will, insuring uni- 
form drying across the width of the loads. Mr. 
Smith says that with these Moore features of 
kiln design, this new kiln is successfully drying 
shingles produced from the heavy butt cut cedar 
that grows along the Coast, and is consistently 
averaging greater underweights than from shin- 
gles dried by the old method. 
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AVERY MELVIN INGERSOLL, 87, for 
years identified with the early lumber devel- 
opment in the Pacific Northwest, died at his 
home in Tacoma, Wash., March 14. He had 
enjoyed a notable career in business and in- 
dustry, and was first vice president of the 
western division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad when that line 
extended to the Pacific Coast in 1912. He 
was born in Ohio and was the son of Allen 
Ingersoll, a timber merchant. He came to 
the Pacific Coast in 1888 and immediately be- 
came interested in timber, lumber and grain 
development. He had been a resident of 
Tacoma for more than forty years. At the 
time of his death, he was president of the 
Pacific Stevedoring Co., of Tacoma. He is 
survived by three daughters, Mrs. Herbert S. 


Griggs, wife of the secretary of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co.; Mrs. Harry Markoe; 


Miss Janet Ingersoll and a son, 
soll. 


ALBERT H. HUEBNER, for the last 
twenty-seven years manager of the Cascade 
Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash., died March 26. 
The Cascade Lumber Co. operates an impor- 
tant pine manufacturing plant here, and Mr. 
Huebner has a host of friends throughout 
the Inland Empire lumber industry. Mr. 
Huebner came to Yakima from Burlington, 
Iowa. He was a civic leader in Yakima; 
was formerly president of the chamber of 
commerce, and head of the local Y. M. C. A. 
He was a Spanish-American war veteran, a 
Shriner and an active member of the Yakima 
totary Club. His widow and two daughters 
survive. 

REVILO S. KRUM, Civil War 
pioneer lumberman, 
founder of a well 
known lumber fanily, =e | 
died at his home in 
Arrowsmith, Ill., March 
27, at the advanced 
mge of 91 years. Mr. 
Krum located at the 
crossroads which later 
became Arrowsmith 
and built a fine grain 
and lumber office there 
in 1871, the lumber be- 
ing shipped from 
Bloomington. He built 
the first residence in 
Arrowsmith and at the 
time of his death was 
the oldest person in 


Jesse Inger- 


veteran, 
outstanding citizen, 





that community. Sur- 
viving him are _ his 
sons, E. P. (Percy) 


and Guy S., of Bloom- 
ington; two daughters, 
Mrs. Lena Krum Hart, 
Santa Monica, Calif., 
and Mrs. Nelle Virgil, 
Pacific Palisades, 
Calif.; eight grand- 
children and eight 
great grandchildren. 
Mr. Krum was a mem- 
ber of the Odd Fellows and of ‘the Methodist 
church, 


H. HOMER 





MILLER. 47, pioneer lumber- 


man of San Diego, Calif., died at his home 
Feb. 20. He had been actively engaged in 


th hardwood lumber business in southern 
California for nearly twenty years. He 
moved to San Diego in 1914, and was 
ciated with the rant Hardwood Lumber Co., 
for several years, and later was manager of 
the hardwood flooring department for E. J. 
Stanton & Son, of Los Angeles, Calif. Some- 
time later he returned to San Diego as mana- 
ger of the San Diego Planing Mill, and in 
1923 he entered the hardwood flooring busi- 
ness for himself with Wm. J. McDermott, 
under the firm name of Miller McDermott 
Hardwood Co. He successfully continued this 
business until 1929, when he sold out to his 
partner, and, after a short rest, engaged ina 
new venture, the San Diego Hardwood Co 
where he was actively engaged 
death. 


MRS. HENRY 8S. HULL, 90, of Traverse City, 
Mich., died March 18. She was the widow 
of Henry S. Hull, founder and until his death 
in 1923, preside nt of the Oval Wood Dish Cor- 
poration, of Tupper Lake, N. Y. and was the 
mother of W. C. Hull, president and general 
manager of the Oval Wood Dish Corporation. 
W. C. Hull was present at Traverse City 
for the obsequies. She was born in Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio, and moved to Traverse City 
when it was a disorganized lumbering town. 
In assisting in its transformation to a mod- 
ern city she played an important part, and 
the regard in which her community held her 
is shown by an official proclamation of civic 
observance of the _ funeral. A minister's 
daughter, she maintained throughout her life 


asso- 


until his 


OBITUARY RECORD : 


an earnest interest in church work. Gardep- 
ing was her hobby, and she enjoyed gooq 
health until she suffered an accide nt. Be. 
sides her son, there survives her a daughter, 
Mrs. W. Ola Hull, of Traverse City. 

J. W. LINK, of Houston, Tex., well known 
former lumberman and promine nt financier, 
died suddenly of a heart attack in his office 
on March 18. Mr. Link’first came into promi- 
nence in the lumber industry at Orange, Tex 
when he left the practice of law to join the 
late L. Miller in the Miller-Link Lumber (Co. 
Later he became vice president and generaj 
manager for several years of the Kirby Lum. 
ber Co., at Houston. Since his retirement 
from that company and the lumber business, 
Mr. Link has been connected with large real 
estate and industrial enterprises. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons, three daughters, 
three brothers and ten grandchildren. 


WILLIAM H. HAMILTON, 54, manager of 
the Wood Lumber Co., at Lorain, Ohio, for 
twenty-six years, died by a _ self-inflicted 
revolver wound March 17. He had been in 
ill health and despondent over financial 
troubles. 3orn near Coshocton, he attended 
high school at Barberton and business ¢eol- 
lege at Warren, later being employed in an 
architect’s office at Akron, whence he came 
to the Wood company. He took a prominent 
part in civic affairs, and is remembered for 
his activity in rehabilitation work following 
the Lorain tornado of 1924. He had been 
honored by retail lumber association office, 
He was an ardent hunter, whose hobby was 
making gun _ stocks. Surviving are his 
widow and a daughter, also three sisters. 





CHARLES 8S. DEFOREST, 82, president De- 
Forest & Hote _— Lumber Co., New Haven, 


Conn., died Feb. 25 at Savannah, Ga., where 
he had been staying during the winter be- 
cause of failing health. His only child, a 


daughter, died in 1924, and his son-in-law, 
J. G. Venter, has been in active charge of 
the business. Mr. DeForest had entered the 
lumber business started by his father. He 
was an enthusiast for forest conservation 
and a great supporter of musical activities, 
His grandson, DeForest Venter, is at Sheffield 
Scientific School, and a brother, E. L., resides 
at Jackson, Mich. 

ALMA J. STRONG, 42, secretary-treasurer 
of the Hyland Lumber & Hardware Co. 
Sugar House, Salt Lake City, Utah, died sud- 
denly from a heart attack. Mr. Strong was 
born in Salt Lake City and had been actively 
associated with the lumber business since a 
youth of 22. Before the organization of the 
Hyland company, he was with the Granite 
Lumber & Hardware Co., of Sugar House, 
where he held the position of treasurer. He 
was one of the organizers of the Hyland com- 
pany. A widow and three children survive. 


Oo. D. ADAMS, -41, widely known secretary- 
manager of the Building Material Dealers’ 
Club of Ventura County, California, died sud- 
denly from a heart attack on March 12. All 
his life Mr. Adams was associated with the 
lumber business in southern California, hav- 
ing been for more than twenty years with the 
Hammond Lumber Co. at its Pomona, Orange 
and Brawley yards, and later as manager of 
the Pasadena office. For the last two and 
a half years he has occupied the position 
of secretary-manager of the Ventura Club. 
He leaves his widow and three children. 


C. EARLE WALRATH, 46, president of the 
Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., Omaha, 
Neb., died recently after a month's illness. 
The company was founded at North Bend, 
Neb., by the deceased's father and Mr. Sher- 
wood, and following their deaths, C. E. Wal- 
rath succeeded to the presidency. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter and a son, a sister 
and a brother. 


FRED BURGI, 78, of the Burgi Lumber Co., 
Yankton, S. D., died March 13. He was the 
last member of his family, his twin brother, 
Ferdinand, having died at their birthplace, 
Monroe, Wis., in 1912. His first wife died in 
1880, and he married again in 1904, his widow 
surviving him, also two married daughters, 
and his son William, associated with him in 
business. 


JOHN D. BROWN, of Chickasha, Okla., died 
in a Chicago hospital after a long illness. He 
was a World War veteran, and had attained 
the rank of captain. For the last eight years 
he was associated with his father, Harry 
3rown, in the lumber business. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and four children, his 
parents and one brother. 


QUINTON JAMIESON, 76, president Jamieson 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Tionesta, Pa., died 
March 10. He was connected with the lum- 
ber business a good part of his life, and be- 
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sides heading the above company he operated 
stave and lumber mills. He is survived by 
his widow, two daughters and three sons. 


HARVEY S. GAINES, 64, manager Placentia 
(Calif.) branch of the Gibbs Lumber Co., was 
instantly killed March 4 in an automobile 
collision, While his widow is in a hospital, 
padly injured. Surviving also are two sons, 
a brother and two sisters. 


ALFRED COMBS, 88, founder of the Combs 
Lumber Co., of Lexington, Ky., died March 
18, following a long illness. He took a promi- 
nent part in church affairs, and was president 
emeritus of the Good Samaritan Hospital. 


GEORGH W. SANDERS, 74, for many years 
manager of the Davidson & Case Lumber Co., 
at Harrah, Okla., died March 7. He is sur- 
vyived by his widow, two sons and two 
daughters, three sisters and a brother. 


B. F. WOODS, 56, manager of the T. B. 
Hord Lumber Co., Central City, Neb., died re- 
cently. From 1908 to 1914 he was manager 


for the Chicago Lumber Co., at Meadow 


Grove, Neb. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Southern Pine Association 


Annual 


(Continued from page 37) 


agement is authorized to effect it. The recom- 
mendation becomes effective immediately on ap- 
proval. The old rate was $10 a day plus ex- 
penses for subscribers and $20 a day plus ex- 
penses for non-subscriber mills. Chairman W. 
T. Murray estimated the change as a 40 percent 
cut in costs. The per thousand rate covers 
everything. 

H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager, in his 
report stated additional subscribers affiliating 
because of the reduction in dues to five cents 
per thousand have assured covering the 1933 
budget, and that 80 percent of 1932 shipments 
have signed up for the voluntary 2'4-cent as- 
sessment for trade promotion activity. 


E. L. Kurth submitted a vigorous report on 
trade promotion activities. 

















SHAY POWER 


.... Why It Is A Profitable Investment 


p ACIFIC COAST Type Shay Locomotives are sturdy, reliable and keep 
operating and maintenance costs low. They're the most dependable 
locomotives you can buy because they are built especially to meet the 


requirements of logging service. 


Write for complete details 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 


LIMA, OHIO 


Western Sales: 


Sales Office: 





60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 









Mr. H. C. Hammack 2 LIMA & Woodward Wight & Co., Ltd 
Lima Locomotive W srporated = SHAY GEARED = 3 ea 
First Avenms South ie Maken, LOCOMOTIVES= Howard Ave. at Constance St., 





Seattle, Washington 





New Orleans, Louisiana 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
. In Classified Department 





Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six cansecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED 














Too Late To Classify 


WANTED IN CARLOAD LOTS 


White and Yellow Pine Sawdust from dry lumber. 
Send samples. 
Address “T. 60,” care American Lumberman. 








Employees 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 


For good town in west central Minnesota. Must 

be married man, not over thirty-five. Must under- 

stand contracting. Scandinavian preferred. 
Address ‘“‘T. 80,” care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—GRADER THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 


With Idaho and Ponderosa Pine. State experience, 
give references and pay required for summer’s job 
in the east. 

Address “T, 75,” care American Lumberman. 











Employment 


YOUNG MAN—EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Long experience and well versed in retail sales, 
collecting, and accounting. Best of references. 
Address “T. 81,,"° care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants to sell West Coast or Southern lumber and 
products in Wis. Good references. 
Address ‘‘T, 85,’ care American Lumberman., 











SECRETARY—BOOKKEEPER 


Capable taking full charge office. Ten years’ expe- 
rience, seven years northern hardwoods, softwoods, 
manufacturing, wholesale, and retail, High class 
references. 
EMMA M. MARTIN, 
51 Roberts St., Portland, Maine. 


“SALESMAN DESIRES SELLING 


Position in Southern Michigan.” 
Address ‘‘T, 93," care American Lumberman 








32 YRS. OF AGE, 8%, YRS. EXPERIENCE 


In retail office. Capable salesman, credit, collec- 
tion, bookkeeper, shipping and general office work. 
Ideal references from last employer. Willing to 
prove worth. 

Address ‘“‘T. 92,’”" care American Lumberman. 
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Employment 


PBB BBL LLL DOLODODODODODODID DAD DD DD DDI 
SALES PRODUCER SEEKS NEW CONNECTION 


More machinery sales inquiries and larger sales 
volume, domestic and foreign, can actually be pro- 
duced by well known sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager, with unusual training and experi- 
ence—woodworking machinery, cutter-heads, cut- 
ters knives and equipment—now seeking new con- 
nection. Results guaranteed. Ask to see creden- 
tials. Opportunity to regain your lost customers, 
open up new markets and place your company 
before the eyes of all your potential customers. 
Address “T. 64," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN WITH 20 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


As lumber inspector, wholesale lumber yard super- 
intendent, logging operations, and sales department 
for large manufacturers of Northern hardwood 
lumber desires executive position with lumber 
manufacturer, preferably a Northern concern. 
Would also consider position with purchasing de- 
partment of woodworking plant. Am now employed 
and present employer’s name furnished for refer- 
ence. Timber supply of present firm depleted. 
Further details by correspondence and can arrange 
for personal interview. 
Address ‘‘T. 88,"" care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SUPT. & DRAFTSMAN, ESTIMATOR 


Might make small investment; 20 years experience, 
also civil-structural engineer, designer in building 
construction. Age 38; reference. 

Address “T. 76," care American Lumberman. 


LADY SEC.-STENO-ORDER-INVOICE CLERK 
Thoroly experienced, A-1 references; railroad ex- 
perience; go anywhere. Mother to support, need 
work badly. 

Address “T. 65." care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT SAW MAN 
15 Years Factory experience filing, hammering and 
fitting band and circular saws any size. 
Address “T. 91," care American Lumberman. 


BAND AND CIRCULAR FILER 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 25 years’ experience. 
B *" WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 




















WANTED—POSITION AS ACCOUNTANT 
jookkeeper—Auditor—eighteen years’ general of- 
fice and yard experience—age 39—married. Good 
references. 

Address ‘“‘T. 94," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—JOB AS BAND SAWYER 
On either right or left hand rig. A-1 reference. 
Will go anywhere Report at once. 
Address “T. 95,."" care American Lumberman. 
CAN YOU USE A COMPETENT 


Working yard man. 17 years’ experience lumber 








industry. 11 years as foreman. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all details. Age 36 years. 
Address “T. 98,"" care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


BOX AND CRATING LUMBER 


Can use quantities of low grade hard and soft 
woods. Send lists and prices. 
Address “T. 83,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—W. O. BEER BARREL STAVES 


Northern Pine and Hardwood box shooks, Western 

Pine box shooks, Northern soft and hardwood fuel 

wood Chicago salesman, commission basis. 
Address “T. 89," care American Lumberman. 











WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR SHOOKS 
For beer bottle and beverage bottle boxes; prefer- 
ence cottonwood New York delivery. 

Address “‘T. 99," care American Lumberman. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED—THE ADDRESS OF S. C. ECCLESTON 


Latest address 29 Broadway, New York City. 
Handling poles, ties, lumber, cross-arms, etc. 
Address “‘T. 55,"’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—1/3 INTEREST IN 


One hundred thousand capacity mill on Pacific 
Ocean for $10,000—no debts—or will secure with 
machinery and equipment and give % profits on 
two year loan $10,000. Logs cost $4.50 in mill 
pond—$2.00 mfg. cost, $3.00 freight to San Fran- 
cisco. 15 million feet bridge order $13.50 per thou- 
sand. 400 million feet stumpage pay as cut 75c 
per thousand. No taxes or interest on timber. 
Good cheap logging—excellent show—four miles to 
ocean and nice town. Some Redwood, White Ce- 
dar and Port Orford Cedar will clear $1.50 per 
a on present low prices. 20 yrs. cut ahead 
of us. 
Address “T. 68,"" care American Lumberman, 


IDAHO PINE MILL BARGAIN 


Twenty thousand capacity sawmill and six million 
feet of the finest Ponderosa Pine in the state of 
Idaho at three dollars ($3.00) per thousand feet 
for timber and complete mill, camp buildings, log- 
ging truck and trailer, tools, etc., mill ready to 
operate. Owner has other interests that require 
his time only reason for selling, or will lease to a 
reliable operator, with a cash payment of only 
$2,500.00; balance payable at $3.00 per thousand 
feet as lumber is shipped. No interest or taxes to 
pay. Can contract logging at $5.00 per thousand, 
delivered on rollway to main saw, mill located only 
forty miles from State Capital, ‘‘Boise.” 
Address “T. 84,” care American Lumberman. 


OREGON BAND & RESAW PINE MILL 


Bargain. Located in timber on common carrier 
R. R. and W. and E,. improved short haul Highway 
across state to Vale-Owyhee $22,000,000 U. S. pro- 
ject under construction. Plenty cheap timber, pay 
as cut, downhill to Mill Log Pond. For particulars, 
address “T. 90,” care American Lumberman. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A well established Chicago Wholesale Lumber 
Company will add a hardwood lumber department 
for the large industrial trade of the Chicago dis- 
trict. Here is an opportunity for a Northern 
manufacturer to establish a business in Chicago 
without the usual overhead sales expense. The 
hardwood manager will earn for and receive a 
salary from the present company. This is not a 
“get rich quick’ ad., but one that invites and will 
repay the fullest investigation. 
Address ‘*T. 97,’" care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 


Specializing in Sale 
and 
Purchase of Yards 
throughout Mid-west 
DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In southeast Missouri. 
Address “‘S. 79,"" care American Lumberman. 









































Retail Lumber Yards 


wea 


WANTED—GOOD YARD IN DIVERSIFIED 
Farming community in two or three yard town at 
least 190 mi. distant from large city. State location, 
population served, annual sales last 3 yrs. and 
approx. investment in first letter. 

Address “T 96." care American Lumberman 


Steel Rails 


BDPDPA PA LOP PB PPP LA AA 
GOOD RELAYING RAILS WITH FISH PLATES 
Eight to ten miles 20# A. S. C. E.; also consider 
302. Advise price, condition, etc. 

Address “‘T. 86,"" care American Lumberman. 

















FOR SALE—FINE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In best city in Kansas, ‘‘merchandise only, no real 
estate or accounts.” 
Address “T. 72,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


North Central Wisconsin, doing a good business. 
Will sell stock and rent yard and buildings. This 
will stand investigation. 

Address “T. 79,”’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—DENVER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Owner wants to sell one of Denver’s best. Splen- 
didly located on important street. Assets clean, 
largely liquid. An established trade with unbroken 
record of profits, including 1931 and 1932. About 
$45,000.00 required. 

Address ‘‘T. 82,"" care American Lumberman. 











Lumber and Dimension 


FOR SALE 


One-half million feet principally Virginia, virgin 
white oak and yellow poplar. CHANT BRANHAM, 
Pound, Virginia. Phone 1K3. 


— 
WANTED—OAK CUTTING ORDERS 
Loads in Illinois. Can meet competition. Seng 
inquiries. BAILEY LBR. CoO., Parkersburg, Ill. 
WANT ORDERS FOR OAK BEER STAVE 

Billets). ELMER LUMBER CO., Ironton, Ohio, 


Timber and Timber Lands 














TIMBER LANDS 


40,000 acres of fine quality timber land. About 
20% sugar pine, 35% white pine, 40% fir, 5% in- 
cense cedar. 125 miles, air line to San Francisco, 
32 miles to Corning. Address MRS. W. PARK, 
Agent, 306 Avondale Road, Brentwood Heights, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Electric Machinery 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A. C. and D. C. for sale 
at attractive prices. Large stock of New and Re- 
built motors on hand at all times. Write for 
Stock List and Prices. Expert Repair Service. 
V. M. NUSSRAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR SALE 


Hundreds of ‘‘Rockford Rebuilt’” machines, all 
makes, types and sizes available for immediate 
shipment. All thoroughly overhauled and recon- 
ditioned, fully covered by our ‘‘One Year Guar- 
antee” against electrical or mechanical defects. 
Send for complete stock list. 
BULLETIN No. 40 

Seventy-two pages of motors, generators, trans- 
formers, etc., mailed free on request. 
ROCKFORD POWER MACHINERY COMPANY, 

619 Sixth Street, Rockford, III. 


Second Hand Machinery 


COMPLETE VENEER MFG. EQUIPMENT 


4’-7’ & 9° BAND SAW MILLS, Automatic Filing 
Machines. 

Veneer Slicers, PEELERS, Circular Saws. 

24 Chain CONVEYORS. 

2-200 k. w. TURBINE GENERATORS—50 A. C. 
Motors—1 to 50 H. P. 

(1 low and 1 Mixed Pressure, Condensing.) 

5 Water Tube BOILERS—(Total 1500 H. P.) , 

5 Derricks, 4 Hoists, 3 Cranes, all auxiliary equip- 
ment. 














(Easy water shipment.) 
*N. B. PAYNE* 
Machinery Distributor Industrial Property Adaptor 
105 W. 55th St., New York. Tel: CIRCLE 17-6730 


FOR SALE 


1—20x36 Right Hand Corliss Engine. : 
1—22x30 Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Engine. 
1—No. 3 Left Hand Wickes Gang Saw. 

1—No. 65 Covel Gang Saw Grinder. 

1—42 Ton Shay Locomotive. 

2—70 Ton Shay Locomotives. 

800 Ton good 60-lb. relaying rails with angle bars. 
FORT SMITH LUMBER CO., Plainview, Arkansas. 














A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 








FOR SALE—1 WAPPAT 2A ELEC. HAND SAW 


1 Crescent Universal Woodworker, complete, 
1 Variety cut-off saw with 16’ steel table. 
DUQUESNBE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE LOGGING AND 


Sawmill equipment for Double Band Mill.  In- 
quiries for used equipment and supplies will be 
very much appreciated. 

Address “T. 87," care American Lumberman, 
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